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ABSTFACT 

The aim of l^his study was to obtain objective 
information on the school achievement of non-English, speaking migrant 
chiidren randomly drawn from' three primary grade levels, a^d to 
identify some of the factors, such as home background, that are 
related to their achievement i,n school. Information on home 
background was collected by me^ns of interviews of non-English 
speaking patents, and a questionnaire for those who speak English, 
Some of the areas covered in th^ interview and questionnaire include 
language usage in the home, educational level and work histories of 
mother and father, and the parents' aspiration for the child's future 
education and career. The main findings was that there are marked, and 
consistent differences in performance between English and non-English 
speaking children. Differences in socioeconomic status and other 
background variables that iere likely to be related to school 
achievement vere also noted, Yet despite these, there, were no noted 
significant differences in general ability among the children with 
over five years of residency in Australia, Ho differences in 
achievement on the concept 4.®velopment and arithmetic tests between 
the children at the higher levels of the primary school were noted* 
The results indicate that there were no differences in the potential 
achievement of Australian and non*English origin migrant children and 
that , differences on tha language based school achievement tests could 
be overcome by appropriate educational programs* (Author/AM) 
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I INTROEUCTION 



In recent years there has been increasing recognition in 
Australia of the educational problems faced by migrant 
children from non-English speaking backgrounds. However, 
there is relatively little objective data available on the 
achievement of non-l!nglish speaking migrant children as com- 
pared with that of Australian and English speaking children 
in Australian sihools. 

Earlier reports on the progress and achievement of 
migrant children failed to distinguish betvreen children 
from, English speaking backgrounds and those from non--English 
speaking backgroxmds, ' Por example, the Report of the 
Cojnmonwealth Immigration Advisory Council (i960), which was 
based on information provided by teachers and representatives 
from other government authorities and associations, concluded 
that most young migrants settle down well to life in Australia, 
and that as a group they are above average in scholarship. 
The validity of this report has been questioned on a number of 
grounds (Smolicz and Wiseman, 1971), The most important 
criticism would seem to be the lack" of distinction between 
different ethnic groups, and particularly between English 
speaking and non-English speaking^migrants^ the tabulation of 
results on the basis of number of informant teachers rather 
than on the number of migrant students, and the reliance on 
teacher opinions rather than objective data regarding achieve- 
ment and knowledge of English, 

Similarly, the survey on migrant children in Queensland 
state schools, carried out by the Queensland Department of 
Education (1961 ), also failed to distinguish between children 
fi^m English speaking backgrounds and those, from non-English 
speaking backgrounds. This study reported that migrant chil- 
dren and children Of migrants were doing at' least as well as 
their Australian counterparts in school, and in many cases 
better. However, over 70 per cent of the migrant children 
sampled v/ere of British or North European origin. Conclusions 
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dra.m from this survey cannot therefore be generalised to other 
Gituations,, v:hcre non-English speaking children from Southern 
European backgrounds are concontrated in the inner city areas 
of the major Australian citios, and constitute a high propor- 
tion of the cn]?olment in schools in these aroas. 

More recent surveys in New South WaleR and Victoria have 
attempted to define the problem in terms of the numbers of 
child:i;cn involved* A survey v/as undertaken in New South Wales 
■in 1968 to determine the numbers of migrant children enrolled 
"^in government and non-government f^chools in New South V/ales, 
and the number of migrant children experiencing difficulties 
vath the Englis.'sh language (New South Wales Department of 
Education, 1971). The definition of 'migrant* for tha pur- 
poses of this r:urvey was left to the discretion of the" schools, 
but npccifical] y excluded migrant childi'en from English speaking 
countries and Asia* 

The total numlSer of children identified a^ migrants in 
thi^:i survey was 50,664, or just over five per cent of the total 
school population* Of these, 33 per cent were identified as 
having English language difficulties. This munber constituted 
1 i7 per cent of the total school population* 

Surveys similar to the New South Wales survey were carried 
out in Victoria in 1970 and in 1974 ('Gallagher and Margitta, 
, 1970; Elliott and Margitta, 1975)* The aim of these surveys 
was to dcterndnc the number and distribution of migranl^ children 
in Victorian state schools, and- also to obtain information re- 
lating to the provision of special English programs for! migrant 
children- For the purposes of the 1970 survey a migrant child ' 
was defined as a child who had been in Australia for less than 
six years and v/ho had at least one parent whofje native tongue 
\iZB not English, This definition vras also used in the 1974 sur- 
vey, but in addition a further group of migrant children were 
identified* These vrere those children who had lived in Australia 
for over six y oars, who had at least one parent whose native 
tongue was not English, and whose competence in English was con- 
sidered to be *so retarded that they v/ould benefit from special 
O tuition' * / 
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Figuroi;- from the Victorian surveyci suggest a higher pro- 
portion of migrant children in Victoria as compared, with New 
South V/ales* The number of migrani; children (as defined) with 
leaa than six years residence in Australia constituted 4*8 per 
cent of the total state school population > but when children . 
with~over six years residence identified as having Englinh^ 
lan^p-iage difficulties were included, the number of migrant 
cluldron identified roso to 8 per cent oX tho total i^-tate 
school population* It is possihro that i'C the looeer dofini- 
' tion of migrnnt child used in tho New South Wales survey v/ere 
applied in Viotoria> an oven higher proportion of migrant 
children would hr.vt? b'^en identified* 

In both Victoria and New South Vfeles there v;as a tendency 
for a higher proportion of migrant children at primary level 
than at secondary level* Thie tendency was more marked in ^ 
Victoria* In both statofs the etlmic compoSiition of the migrant 
populations was similar, with Greeks Italian and Yugoslav . 
children predominating. I 

In the New 'South V/oles survey some attempt was made to 
identify the types of English language difficulties experienced 
by migrant children* HoweVer, this v/as based on teacher assess- 
mont rather than objective testing, and while this^may give 
some indication of the main sireas of difficulty^ it cannot pro-' 
vide precise information on the degree of difficulty experienced 
/oy children at different levels > and the extent toi^which this is 
affecting their school achievement*" 

In the Victoriaji surveys ^o attempt was made to assess or 
identify particular types of language difficulty or the degree 
of difficulty experienced* She emphasis vras rather on a statis- 
tlcVi, aJialysis of the characteristics of migrant children in 
terirs of age> grade levels language background^ nuinber of years 
residence in Australia^ geographical distribution^ and so on* 
However, their definition of 'migrant child* suggests that it was 
initially a^^sumcd that language difficulties would be found 
mainly among children with less than six years residence > and 
their major task was therefore to identify and locate this group 
of children* The extension of their definition in 1974 to include 
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children v/ith ovc^r s±*k yoai-s renidcnce v/ith English language 
difficulties i5U£-£;ents a rococnition that Englioh language 
diffioultiec may pert^iGt in children vjho have been in Australia 
for a longer period* 

A more detailed t;tudy of the child mi^^rant situation in a 
number of Bchoolr of hi(;h n^igraiit density in Melbouxno v/as under-- 
t?d:en jointly in 1972 by tlie Copnom-:e;^th Dejpartmcntr- of Educatjon 
and Imn.igrala on, Iho VicLot^ian Education 3)opavtuonl , and fchc Githolic 
Education Office of Victoria (1975)* "'i?liG pm^pose of the purvey 
v/a8 to tielp to identify actual and potential problem areas in 

■ £ 

Schools receiviti^x ast;istancq under Ihe child migrant education 
program* Infon^ialjion wao djollcctod by means of questionnaires 
to the schools and by a visiting panol which included all schools 
included jn the suxvey* 

The results o^^ this survey indicated that apprdxima^tely 
tv/o-thnrdf! of the migr^b eliildren identified by the schools as 
suffering from c-^n English language difficulty were not attending 
special classes* The highest proportion of attendance was fo\uid 
among those children- rated by the schools as having little or no 
Englif;h, but even in this group almo.^fc one quarter of the children 
vjcre not attending special classes* 

Thorpe figoros indicate that even in those schools where 
special clanseri have been establi^?hod, a high proportion of 
children conGiderod to be ill need of special tuition are ^ not re- 
ceiving ii|* Some children were returning to normal classes be- 
fore boing considered ready to do so, while on school assessments 
some 40 per cent of migrant children attending special classes 
were not receiving sufficient tuition voider the program. 

The main factors reported as limiting the provision of 
as^ist'jnce to migrant children were the shortage of acoomjaoda- 
tion and of teachers for special classes, A wide variety of 
materials and equipment v/ore repoi^^tod to be in use in the' 
schools surveyed, but most schools^ indicated a need for further 
cquipisent or materials. On the otjtier hand, some schools reported 
having equipn^cn!; Vfhich was never oij only rarely used, 

« 10 V 
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A need, for the development and use of objoetive tests to 
envxu'o proper grading; and UGnessment of studentc in the speeial 
elao^ec vrat? noted > as well ac the need for an ongoing evaluation 
of the ehild niigroiit edueatioh program to provide an indieation 
of its overall ef feetivcnecB* 

Data from thio purvey indieatef^ that the provision of 
speoD'*! Eni:lic;h eli^i^ces for migrant children ctill falls far 
short of tjie need^i* 



II AIKS OF TUB STUDY 

- \ 

L 

The Burvoyc; in vi^etoria and in Mew South Wales have provided 
detailed inform.^tion on the number and, distribution of migrant 
ehildron in these ^st^atos^T There is h<iwever little objective 
data available on the degree of difficulty experieneed by 
mi^^jrant ehildren and the extent to whieh theae diffieulties are 
affecting their sehool aehievement* ' 

The aim of this study was to obtain objeetive information 
on the sehool achievement of non-English speaking migrant ehil- 
drek at the primary sehool level, and, also to identify somo of 
the factors that are related to the school achievement of 
migrant children* 

The specific aims w^ere: 

To compare the perfoi^mance of Australian children, English 
spewing migrant chiHi^ren and non-English speaking migrajit 
children on tests of school achievement, English vocabulary, 
conceptual developrdent^i^and non-verbal ability* 

. ■■ \ 

To undertake an analysi^ of the relationship between the 
school achievement of migrant children and home background 
and other variables that\might be related to school achieve- 
ment . ^ J. 
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TtiO;£>fcudy v:an ros^trictcd to the primary t^ohool level, and 
involved the tenting of random oamploD of migrant and Autitralinn 
ohildri-n drav.n fi^om throe primary grade loveln* 

ilnformrifcaon on home background v/ns collected by n)oanD of 
horio inlervic^.ij in the chno of non-lincli^h spoakiofi pai^cmt:^, and 
.a pnoeni qi-^e^^^tionniiiro in the cano of Englioh cipoaking parents* 
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III THE SAMPLE 

' -f 

Siiniplen of approximately 100 non-English speaking migrant children 
v:ere ^^clocted fron Grade 2? Grade 4 and Grade 6* Compjtrioon groups 
of opproxiia-: tcly fifty Australian children and fifty English speak- 
ing ini^;:fiint children from each of theoe grade levels were also 
selected * 

The ^a-n[ipler> were dravm from staJ^^j Catholic and other inde- 
ponJont cchoolt^ in arer.0 elass^ified in the Melbourne Statist!- 
cal Bivinion* In order to, obtain random Domples of children 
colection wan on the basis of birth dates* On the basi^; of a\^il*- 
abli^^ figurec it v/uf? ca3 ciilr>.ted that to\obtain the required number 
of ci:3 Idrcn in each category ai^ each griMe level , it vms nucessury 
to fueled one in ^80 Auiitralian^ children , one an sixty non-English 
L'pcaking mi^;rant childruij and one in sixty EnglisUi speaking 
migrant children* In order to do thiy the total number of schoolo 
in the area defined v;as first reduced to half by random selection. 
The reaainin£, 29^5 tschools v:ore then approached, tmd askc^d to list 
all cpiL'^ron in Grade 2? Grade 4 ^-^nd Grade 6 whocp birth dates 
foil on the Si.xth day of any month ojC the year* The cchools vjero 
al-o a^'UeJ to pz^ovide certain basic ixxi'orifiation on each child 
listed J inciudin^^ the country of origin of tlio parents , the 
period of residence in Australia in the case of non-Australian 
born prroi;t;-., and the language spoken in the home. On the basis 
of thi.: iufornation children were efassifiejJ^s Australian, 
Eng]i:-^h speaking migrant, or non-En glish-'^peaking migrant, Thir. 
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pi^oGuduro ^^OTG the approximate^ numl^or of En£;lish cpe^king 
and non-Shglich spoaking micrant children required for the 
soixiplo* The required nuinbcr of Australian children v/ero then 
t^elected "by taJcing every fifth name from the Australian children 
listed* 

The final sample v;as divided into four main groupf^* These 
groups Vie^ro as follows: 

1 . ■ Austiialian . 

A ohild-'T^as classified as Australian if one or both parents were 
born in Australia, and English was given as the main language 
spoken in the home> with at least one parent f rom ^an English 
speaking backgrouj^d* ^ ^ r"^' - 

2. English st)o n kin^ of En,o:lip; h origin (ES-'BO). ^ ; 

A child was classified ati English speaking k)f English origin if 
one or both p.'ircnts come from an English speajiing couiitry other 
titan AuctTalia* In most cases in this category", the parents came 
Trom Britain, but thif^ category also included children whose - 
pr^rentc come from oth^jr English speaking ebuntries such as 
Net; Zealand, Canada, the Unltc^d States, or South Africa* This 
category also included some^ English. speaking children of Anglo- 
Indian background fi^om India, Paki^/tan and Coylpn* 

Enrlioh cncMklnj^ of non-Enf^l i;;h orip:3n (RS-HE O). 

Inolu:lcd in thi£^ category wore a number of cases where English 
was given as the main language spoken .in the home, but both 
pai*ent.=.i ooine frorn a non-English speaking coimtry,, and presumably 
Englipih vas not tho_first language of the parents* This group 
included jn3inly famxIife^I. from Nor}thern Europe, Eastern Europe 
and Mnlta* 



This group inel^jdod all thot'e cas 



es /in vhiciri)^3^'iJagu;igc other 



than ^TigliPh wa^ given ar- the main language spoken in ^he-4lorae. 



Tl^e total nurabcr of children in each of these groups in the 
fin'^l artmple tc^^ted is yhowi in Table 1* 

13 
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TABLE 1 

' ■ \ 

Hujnber oT Children in each Group at each Grade 



) 

\ 



(irovp 


Grade 2 


Grade 4 


Grade 6 


Total 


AustriJ j.M.n 


' 56 


51 


62 


169 


ES-EO 




40 




114 




18 


17 


13 


48 






99 


94 


310 


/ 

Total 


225 


' 207 


209 


641 



/ 



■ o ■ . 

The samp,le vras also divided accc^rding to the national origin 
or the purontG, The ES-EO group was divided into children of 
British or Anglo-Saxon origin, including children i^rith,^t leas^t 
one prjrcnt *frbni Britain, New Zoalarid, the United Stated or " 
Canada, and. children of Anglo-Indian origin v/hose parents came 
from India, Pakii:iton or Ceylon.! In the cane of children of non- 
Erglish origin, the ES-!TEO and the MES groupf> were combined and 
the mnin national groups in the combined non-English origin 
s^tjq-lc v;ern dictiiiguirhed. These national groups were distin*- 
giiichcci- aecording to thq; country of origin of the prtrentc. In 
cafK-:j v^h'ce the parent?.! came from the different countriefi, the 
doniinant longnage npokon in the home wa^^ used as the criterion 
for the clacsifXcatjon of national origin, Lsnguagc spoken in 
the hoir.e was also used 'As the criterion in caf^es vfhere there 
was a discrepancy betw^-;n language spolren in the home and country 
of ori::;in of purcnta. For example, a ficz^Pian spo;Aing family from 
Polf^jnd v:a:; clasnified with the North European group rather than 
v;ith the E'lSt European grovp, and a Greok*-npeaking fomi].y from 
Turkey wan classified wlfch the Greek group rather than with the 
Turki:sb group. 

The mr.ln national groups represented in"' the sample are 
sho^vTi in Table 2. |^ 
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TABLE 2 



Miunber o.f Children-, in each National Group at 
each Grndc Lovol 



No txonal 





Grade ?. 


Grade A 


Grfjde 6 


Total 








62 


169 


British 


V 32 


34 


38 


104" 


Anf;lo-^Indirm 


2 


6 


2 


10 


Italian 


49 


56 


35 


" 140 


Greek 


39 


21 


29 


89 


Jiti^t Ev.ropeon 


17 


10 


15 


/ 42 


North S\;j[^opoan 


16 


' 16 


15 


- ■ ' 47 


Kcltc^e 


9 


, 8 


5 


22 


Other European 


3 


0 


4 


7 


Middle 3'd£jt 


2 


3 


3f 


8. 


Acia 


0 


2 


1 - 


'3 


Total 


225 


207 ; 


209 


641 



The n:Hin natjonctl groups in the non-Engli&h origin sample are 
tlic ItrJv.Mj and GrocJ: groups. The Italian group is made up mainly 
i of l.:*;;Jlic J iA which both pnrcnt?^ came from I.taly and Italian is 
the maih lan;;ua£;o ^spok^ii in the home* The Greek group includes 
f:ot.oa Creek Lponicin^; familicr; rrora Cypruis or from Turkey, and some 
IvjCuOoiiiM;0* In moot caf-'CtJ Greek (or Rnccdonian) io the muxr 
Inn^r.u-i-e cpoJcon in the home. The E'^st Ei^ropcan ^rovp inclfderi a 
hj^^h pi'oporlion of roccnlly arrived ramilic^i fr^m Yu/;o5lavia, but 
air.o a mr;lor or lorjf.or entabliGhod families from Poland, Ruoeia, 
}fin\-try, Uour-^hia, E-ionia anO Lifchurmia* The mujority of families 
in thic Qi'Oiip arc c:ia:3r.ifiod in the non-Euglish ripcaking group, but 
n of i:\c lpT:j,::or c::tabi3i;hpd fanriilien h.we adopted ErgJiUi as 
the ravin Isxiy^nry^' j::pokcn in the hOTO and axo theroJCore elassifiod 
in the* S*>~:;K0 (iny^iy). The iiorth Evropoari group includpB mainly 
f^Tdliv^^'i -Crcm ilulVi)^'! tav^ Gorui'jny. Approximritejy half the families 
, .h> thi^^. ,f^ruup ar-: ol'j.;Hificr) in the non-Er^glxah speaking group 
Q nai h'^.ir are olM^;nifiod in ihe Bngli;jh-:;peaking non-Eng]3nh origin 
EPsjC gro^JT^ '(j^iJ-j;CO)\ TheJfeltcfje group al£;o includes a relatively high 

~" ' ' 15 . 
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proportion of oases in the EngliLih^ jpcaUin;; non-^Jinglinli origin group 
approximately one third of the families in this group giving 
En^li^'h, as. the main language spoken in the home^" while approxi- 
mutely two-thards give Maltose the mc^dn language cpoken in 
the home. The other European group include;^ mainly Spanish and 
Portuguoj^c speaking families from Spain^ Portugal and South 
America, Tiie Middle Eaet group includes a few non-English 
speaking fai^iilies from Turkey ^ Lebanon and Egypt ^ v;hile the 
Asian group includes families from Indonesia, Japan and the 
Phillipines, 



IV Tina TESTING PROGHftM 

The main testing program was carried out during the second and 
third school terms of 1971 • All the schools taking part in the 
study were allocated at random into two groups^ termed Set I and 
Set II, The Sot I schools were tested in the socond^scliool term^ 
and the Set II schools were tested in the third school term. 

The testing program v:as divided into a number of sessions, 
Por each ctudenL in "phe program there was one individual session 
and four group sessions. Two additional group sessions were 
add^^d to the Set II program for the additional tedts given to ' 
the Set II gT'Oi^p, \ / 

The number of students at each school in, th^ sample varied 
from one to tvrclve. At some of the schools tbh^)^ vfere students 
at all three grade lev^lo, while at other school^s there were 
ntud*jr:ts at only one or two grade levels. The .Grade 2 children 
were- to:.'tod in fjeparntc nessionHj while tho Gr^de 4 and Grade 6 
chi3orcn v;erc combined for testing;. Each ser.sion lasted 
approxiratoly 50 to minutes ^ depending on the paxticu3.ar 
toot, Hov.ever^ some of the se:jsionc with the Grade-^ and Grade 6 
cKildron viero longer (up to 65 minutes). 

All the tooting wac undertaken by rcf5e;irch assistants em- 
ploy^^ii by AC3K, There were seven testers in all, and each 
to;:tf.r W'^r> allocated a certain mimbor of schools, Tvio of the 
£D J(^"tontoro \>ri^lertook tho individual te:;ting, and five tet^ters under- 
took tho ^rovp testing:, xv 
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The teste used in the study were as follows; 

1. Tho PcaV^ody Picture Voea'hulr^r.v Test * 
(Individual Secsion^ AXl Grades) 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tect (PPPVT) was administered 
individually to all the children in the sample* This ±b a 
v:idely used picture vocabulary test which is designod to pro-- 
vide QXi cstiiiibtte of 'verbal intelligence'* American norms 
ordy are available for the test (Uxmn, 1965)' In this study 
the PPVT was used esDsentially as admeasure of Yocabiilary de- 
velopfnent and oo an indicatjon of the^ level of ^ understanding 
of Enjr\.lish achieved by the non-Engli6h speaking migrant chil- 
dren. Results on this test xyore'not interpreted as an indica- 
tion of 'verbal inte] ligoncc ' * The main ajdvantages of this 
teot are that it isj easy and quick to administer , it requires 
only a pointing response and can therefore be 'administered to 
children with a limited understanding of English^ the illustra-- 
tiono are genoj^ally clear and simple , and the test covers a 
wide age range and level of difficulty* ThiD test ha.s been 
widely used both in Australia and overseas* 

2* The Concept Devel opmen t Test * 

(individual Session j All Grades) 

The Concept DevelopiTient Tcfjt (CD) comprised a series of Piagetian 
consolidation ti^^ks* It was developed on the basis of previous 
VfOrk at ACER (do Loet^os^ 1970), and includes tests of conserva- 
tion of volvKic^ weight, qtiantity and mijober* 

The purpof^c of this test was to obtain an asGessmor)t of the 
child wn's level of conceptual functioning by meaner of tasks 
which are relaV-Ively iriclcpendent/'of language ability and specific 
r>chool loarr,ing* According to Pi^^gctian theory concepts of 
conacr/ati'on nj^c dovelopoci at? a result of the individual's inter-* 
actio?: with hio onvironraent , oxid krci not ba.'::ed on acquii^ed know- 
ledge. Thebe concepts ,oro imrortant in that they are considerod 
to be indicatori: of the level of ccnceptual functioning achieved > 
anl to bo neeer:nary for logical thinking and for the imdcrstand- 
in,^ of bM.--ie rr/.;.th<"rrtatical and scientific concepts. 
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'5t Vvor^rer>oivo Mn.trices To^;t . 

(Group Session 1, All Grndos) 

The VroQr.ct-.3ive MatrJceo tent v/ay choice tecl as a measure of non- 
verbal general ability, The Coloiu^ed Progrcscive Matrices (CPM) , 
dcj3if;ned for children "t^tv/eer. the ages of five to len years, v^as 
uncd for ti:e Grr^^de 2 group, while the Standard Progressive 
H-.trioGo (3}]'*), vhiCh. is appropriate for older children and for 
adults, vjaf: uejed .for tho Grade A and the Grade 6 groups, 

' The Pro^^-^resGivo Katrices test^* coi^prise a series of iteirjs 
made up of desif;ns of patterns v;hich have one part missing, and 
the £^uhjcct has tO;£?alect from rAx or eight alternatives the 
p.^rt that complett^c the design correctly. It is therefore a 
V^f;t of the e^ubjGct's ability to see the relationships hetv/een 
the parts of o, pattern and to complete the pattern co^'^rdctly, 
Thic: test has been \^idely used as a test of non^-verbal intelli- 
gc3iCG or general ability, and has been api>lied to a number of 
different cultural groups* It is appropriate for children and 
for adxTlfcs, :)nd can be administered to persons with relatively 
little tindcrctanding of English,' since the items are arranged 
in nets'^of increasing, order of dif^ieiJLLty :?uch that the first 
itcra.'^ of er:eli set provide a demonstrat^'ion of what is required 
arid some practice in solving simple items* 

A * , g ^. irvey of _P rimary Itendin,^ Developm f^nt . 

(Group fJescion 2, Grade 2)* ' ' 

The iiiu-^yey of Primary Rdoding Development (SPPJD) is an American 
tc.^b of reading development which covers a wide range of ability 
from- the rGjuinccia stage -to the con^rehennion of written mater- 
ial ut quite an advanced level* It v/as scleobed for the study 
bec.:V.:o it offers^ some succesp to all children regardless of 
their level of reading, and \rA^ therefore considered suitable 
for migrant children whoDO reading ability iit the Grade 2 level 
miglif'sfcill bo very limited. 

It cor^iprises a number of nub-tosts \7hich assess form coiu-^ 
prrison, Kord-form oumparison, word recognition, sentence re- 
co,;ri.Hion, sentence oomprohension atid story comprehension, The 
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' teat has not been nonnod^ but scores are divided inbo six 
descriptive cotegorios which indicate the level of reading 
development lichievod . 

^5,^ The Vk tro pQlit:'!!! AchicvemeLi Tcr.t^ ; Primary I P^ ttnry 



rhe Kc t ropQlit:'!!! Achicvei 
(Growp Sessionc 3 and 4> 



(Growp Sessionc 3 and 4> Qrado 2) 

\ 

The Hotropclitnn Achievement Tccts *are a scrips of A^merican 
t-scViievemor-jt tc^.^ls de£;igned for tjr.e second half x>f Grade 1* 
Tli.cy huvc been widely ui'ed in studies in the United S bates > - 
and were selected for une in thi^ study because no\tippropriate 
Au^jtralian te:^ts v:ore available for this level* Am^iean 
norno only ixe availAible for tlii'o test. 

The teat iG lurxde up of four sxxb-teetfK 

Tc;-;t 1* Word Knowledge (MAIM) 

Test 2* \7ord Di^;crimln£.tion (MAT 2) 

^^eot 3* Reading (IMT 3) 

/ Part 1* Reading Sentences 

^ Part 2* Reading Stories 

Test 4* Arithmetic Concepts and Skills (MAT 4) 



6> Ter:t of V/ords UBcd in Sccjal Studies ; Perm Y * 
(Group Session 1> Grode 4 ^^^ud Grade G) 

The Tef^t of V/ords Used" in Social Studies (SSW) is one of bhe 
toi:%o developed by the ACER in; collaboriition vith the Curriculum 
and R oesxoh Biauch of the Victorian Education Department* It 
vru" developed for the Victorian Primary Schools Tocting Program^ 
ah'i ir> ha^y^A on the t;et of tents developed by Allen (1966)* 

Ti:e te*^t compricJES tv:o formt^^^ each containing 3S item£;* 
All the itCi^iC are of a t^tandard format^ co.nsiGting of a stem> 
v:hich i^ cither o qucction or au incomplete otatement^ and t-jhioh 
providca cjther an inotoaice or a simple definition of a vjord^ or 
'concept leJ;ol'* The child irj required to select the vord ^^hat 
m-jioiier^ the statcr>:oi-t from four alternatJ^vc^^* Tiie sf^aniplc of 
vrordr urod i>i the to;;!; vias fjeloctod froi;Ti lic'ts prepared by 100 
practir^ing toaclier£3 of vordo th-it they con^:iderod that chilurcn 
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in tho.LT* gradCG ouglit to know and understand* The vordo vjere 
listed under six headings related to the traditional diseip- 
liner> in tbo £;ocij'LL .studies area, 

Tho toot wrfS normt-d in 1970 on a sample of Vietorian primary 
£>chool cJAiIdron (Kcnehan and V/ilkes, 1972)* 

7* 'S or t of Qo^ ^)^rG honr4o _n Jin Soei^-1 Sbudieg * 
(6>^oup S<3^;;;tiion 3s Grade 4 fOjd G-radG 6) 

Tho Tc'jt of Comprehension in Soeial Studies (SSO) v/as also de-- 
ve2.opod for the Vietorian Priidary Schools T^^stjng Program by 
ACER in oollctboration v:ith the Currieulujn and Researeh l^raneh 
of the Vietorian Bcp^irtmcrt of Edueation , and is also based on 
tho not of torts developed by A31en (1956)* The tost eonsists 
of blookL" of infornotion, eaeh with a sot of assoeiatod teot 
ite^T-o. The bloek^j of information eont-dn verbal material, ^ 
gi'ovb-C- , fartpi^ , photo^^raphci , and reprodueed doeujncnts * This 
mcitorial Waci adapted from courees vjhieh ineluded ehildren's 
book;^, text bookt?, BOVfspapers, niagazines and tourist pamphlets, 
and is of the kind typieally encountered" in soeial studies 
eourscs* On eaeh item the subjeet is required to ehoose the 
eorrcot ant^v^er from four alternatives* 

i 

Thi8 toDt was normed in 1970 pn a sajnple of Vietorian 
primary oohool ehildren (Renehan and -Wilkes, 1972)* 

a * hi f- tdy^lii^. Tc sfc i Fo rm Y * 

(G^roup Et?ssion 2, Gzade 4 and Grade 6) 

The Lir-tening Tcf;l (List) was selceted frota tho NS\"J Basie Skills 
B:^Hory, dovelopud by ACER in the early 1p60*s to assess ehil-- 
drcu'n pro,, rose ai-d aehievemeni; in terms of tho a3ms and objee- 
tivcs of tho new currieulum introdueed in Kev South V/ales in 
1939* Tlii£? tost \;;^s inoluded in *fihe battery sinee it w(is 
t!iOV'.^^;I;t that tho lii^tojiing skills of migrant ehildren could be 
m\ iMportant factor in seliool aehievement* 

Ti*e test i;3 made up of a selection of pastjages follov/ed.by 
0 fjorirs of ooontions on eaeh passage* The passages were 

20 
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L'.clectod to ntuapj.o as v/idoly as poGsiblo from the typos of 
liL^tonin;; situutionti common to tho primary £^chool child* Each 
p:^r>:jr^.;;e io road aloud to tho child, arid tho child is then asked 
a D«^:ric^B of quor-taontj about tho* pa^^sciigo * 5?he subject is re- 
quired to select the corroct ansvjer from four aJLtornativos* 
5?ho fajS'i^or booklet contains only tho item nuabor tlie four 
alic-rnativet: from which the an8v:er ha? to bo seile^.^'otiH* 

The Listening Toot vjas first norniod ih NSW in 19C^ij and has 
buon ured cxten^^ivoly in NSVJ richools since this time* iHie te£;t 
\V3v^ ;U30 noi^ncd In Victor j a in 1970 on a sample of Victorij^n 
pri:n:iry rjchool etiildrcii (Renehan and Wilkes, 1972)* 

9> C om putntjon Te^t . ■ , 

{(jroup yo3sion 4, Grade A J^nd Grade 6) 

Tho computation tost {MA^ Part I\0 "^^^^ noleoted from the M 
Scrjc;: of the ACER MatkematicG' Tests* This is a tost of eom- 
pul:ition f:ki]ls, and is eomplotoly non-verbaJ., all iteiDS being 
pro:^uj[)lod in fch^> form of equations using only numbers and con- 
vonl^ibnal mathon^ical symbol£:i* Thiw towt v?as therefore con- 
sidered ai'propriatc for compari n;; the basic computational skill 
of non-En£lif;h speakii:^ migront cliildren i-dth thoso of 
Australian and English spoakin£; migroJit children. 

This teet vjas normcd in Yicfcoris. in 1971 'on a oample of 
Viotoriaii primary school children* 

10. Ho ney Te^ t* 

(Group Session 4j Grade A and Grade 6) 

The Money tort v;as also sol ecto^d"" from the M Series of the 

ACER Kathon?.ticc Testn* This in a tect of applied aritiimetic^ and 

i-h>;.it:atiool rrkips, and wao selected because it v/as thoitght 
th'.t this woxuld be an aroa of particular relevance to migi^ant 
fs-^^milic-u :-:nd area in vrhich mrmy migrant childv^^n \;ould have 
h!ii r^orr.o pructioyl oxpo-ionco in their evcjryday life. ^ 

This test was norme-i in Victoria in ]9Y1 on a s^iinplo o^ 
Viotorir^»n priip;iry ijchool ohildron* 
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11. AC ER,, . Primary Rorxdlnf^ Survey Tec;ts . 

(Group Session 5, Set II only, Grade A and Grade 6) 

The JiO^H Primary Reading Survey Tests were selected as addition- 
al teots of word knowledge and reading comprehension for the 
Set II group. These tests are designed to tes'k the language 
skillfj of pupils in Grude 3 to - Grade 6, Word knowledge and 
,compreiiension tests are available for each grade level. 

The Word Knowledge test (RM) comprises a series of items^ 
asces^iug ujtiderstanding of the common meaning of a word supplied. 
The child has to select from four alternatives the word closdst 
in meaning to the given word. 

The Coitprehension Test ("RC) comprises a number of prose 
and dialogue po.^sages from a variety of subject areas, Each . 
passage is folJoved by a series of questions, designed to 
ra<:ar;\iru the pupil^s comprehension of facts, inferences, impli- 
cations and underlying assumptions. For each item the child 
has to select the correct ansvrer from four alternatives, ^ 

These tests were Jiormed in Australia in 1971 on nationally 
representative r;amples of primary school children. Separate 
state norms are not available, 

I ^ 

12t Cnpaeity a P d Volume Test , 

(Groiip Session 6^ Set II only, Grade 4 and Grade 6) 

The Capacity and Voliune test (/iK12) was selected from the AM 
Series of the ACER Mathejnatics Tests, This is a test of q,uan-_ 
titative concepts, and covers the same general area as that 
covered by thy Concept Development tesi;. It was included in 
the battery to enable a comparison^ to be made between perform- 
ance on the individually adminlotered Concept Development batt-- 
ery and on a conventional paper and pencil test which covered 
the saruc general area of quantitative concepts and which in- 
cluded at least one item which vras an exact p^^jcallel of ^ the 
stand'ird Piagetiim conservation of quantity task. 

This test vjas normed in Victoria in 1971 on a sample of 
Victorian primary school children* 

22 
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Buckgrouiid informution on Ihe children in the sample vmc obtain--- 
ed by means of parent interviews and parent questionnaires* All 
parentis thought to be Irom a non-Bn£lif:jh spealcing background 
v;cre interviewed, while quectionno/LrGO were sent .to all English 
speakiiiij pnrcnt:j* The questionna-iro paralleled as closjely as 
po;:ail)lG the form of tho interview schedule > but some of the 
inforniution v:bich could be obtained through the interview could 
not oppropriatoly be inclwled in the parent questionnaire* 

The main purpose of the interviewer and the parent questionn- 
aire v;ao to obtuin more detailed information on the home back-- 
ground of the children tested* In .add\tionj the inter\''iew and 
^ the quc£;?lionnaire v:ere used to check the bacic information tijiat 
had been given by the schools > that is, the country of^ origin of 
the porcntEJj tLe period of residence in Australia in the case of 
non-Au:st.calian riurent^;, the la^iguagc spoken in the home^ and the 
fath^^r's occupation* 

The areas ^covcred in the interviev: schedule included 
quefstionr on language usage in the home^ a rating of tho parents' 
understanding and use of English as assessed during the interview, 
the educational level and work histories of mother and f^ther^ 
whether or not tho child had attended pre-school, the pt^ents' 
aspirations for the child*s future education and career^ and in- 
formntiozi oa the occupatioijal status or expectations of the 
child's siblin^^. Farents^were alfjo questioned on their reasons 
for coming to/Au::tralia and their attitudes to Australia^ the 
extent of their contact v;ith Aupt-^aliano^ their reading habits^ 
and tho amou ^tXqftime spent watch.iijg television* In addition^ 
tho nu\.bor of children and adults living ui the home and the typo 
of house and nu:nbor of rooms in tho houcc vjore notcJd^ and a gend- 
ered rjc:;sci::smcn1-. \<db made of the physical condition of the ho:De 
nnd tie parents' attitude toward the ctiild and his cduoation^ 
Vi,sod on oujei^vations during the course of the intci-view* ^ 23 

Tno quectionnfj u-e generally covered the same areas ^ but in- 
Y-rJ^r> c3uded in addition a more specific* question on pca^onts' satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction vrith their child't? education* For 
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Au£>trali2,n parents there was a section of quest?.ons relating 
to their contacts \/ith English-speaking ^nd non-English-speaking 
migrants/ and for non-Australian parents there \/as a section of 
qucGtionc on their contacts Australians, their reasons for. 

coining to Australia, their attitudes to Australia, and whether 
thoy intenled to stay in Australia or retxirn to their home 
country* 

In the questionnaire it was not possible to include ques- 
tions on the physical condition of the home or to make ''any 
ratings of home background or attitude of parents toward the 
child and hie education* 

A total of 374 non-English origin families vfere lifted • 
Of these, 327 families iDtervie\/od, or 87^ per cent of the 

total listed* The main reasons for non-con^lction of the inter- 
vie\/ were inability to trace the family or the retxirn of the 
fainily to their home country, either on holiday or permanently* 
Parent questionnaires were sent out to 266 famlies, and 190 
completes questionnaires were retxirned* This number repre- 
sented 71 per cent of the total sent out* ^ 



VI . RESpLTS OF THE TESTING PROGRAM 

1 ^ 

/ ^ 

The ((lain results of ^^he testing progratn are shown in Appendix 1, 
Table A1 to Table A6* Tables A1 to A4 show the mean scores and 
standard deviations for each group on each test at Grade 2, 
Grade 4 and Grade 6* The results of one way analyses of var- 
iance applied to test the significance of the differences in 
mean scores between the foxa' groups are also shown in these 
tables, together with the results of t-tests applied to pairs of 
means to determine where the significant differences occur* 
Coitporir.ons between the mean Scores of the Australian group and 
the non-English origin sample v;ith over five years residence in 
Australia are shovm in Table A5, and comparisons between the 

24 ^ 
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niean scores of thfc Australian group and the Southern European 
group vith oVer five years residence in Australia oxe shown 
in Tabic A6, - 

The results 'of the study arc illustrated graphically in 
Appendix 2, Pig:ure 1 to Pigure 6, These graphs illustrate the 
conip^irisons between the four main groups (PigureJ 1 and Pigure 
2), the conipari;>on bctvjeen tkb Australian sajJiplc and the non- 
Ei«f!;li£^h origin Example divided according, to period of residence 
in Austr?ilia (Pigure 3 and Pigiire A) and the compari^son betv?een 
the m%n national groapo in the non-Englioh origin sample 
(Pigure-5 and Pigure ^6) , 

The main finding of the istudy was that there are majrked and 
con:^istent differences in performance between English fepealciug 
and non-English speaking children at the three grade levels 
studied. These differences are in most cases signifjlcant , and 
are more maxked on the language tests than on the^ non-verbal 
and arithmetic tests, Ttrere is some tendency for differences 
on the non-verbal and arithmetic tests to decrease *from Grade 2 
to Grade 6, and at the Grade 6 level differences on the arith- 
metic tests and on the concept development test are' not signi- 
ficant, differences on the language tests are however at about 
the same level o3f significance at all gx^ade leyels* 

Th6rc were generally no significant jiifferenees in perform- 
ance between the' Australian and English speaking migrant chil- 
dren, including migrant children of both English origin and of 
non-English origin* At the Grade 2 and Grade 4 levels- there 
v?as some "tende.ncy for the mean scores of the English speaking 
migrant children of non-English origin to be slightly above the 
mean r-cores of the Australian and English origin migrant 
children, but at the Grade 6 level the mean scores of the / 
English speaking non-EngliGh origiii migrant children tended to 
be £3lightly lov;er than the mean scores of the Australian and 
English origin migrant children, and were not significantly 
different from those of the non-English speaking migrant chil- 
dren. Differences betv/een the three English speaking groups 
v;ere hov:over not significant, except in the ca^^e of the MT 4 
tec;fc (Arithmetic Concepto and Skills) at the Graclo 2 level, 2 
where the m^an score of the Ergii^^h speaking non--English 
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origin group was Gignif icaiitly higher than that of tho 
Australian group, and in the case of the l^PV'f at the Grade 6 
level, v:here the mean ocore of the English, speaking English 
oiigin group wafj Bigiiificanfcly higher than that of the English 
spealring non-English origin group. 
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VI I FA.CTO Ka AFmyiHO PFUFOm^AWQE OK TUB TJKS TS 

t 

A study of the Tyctors related to performance on the tet;ts 
indicated that the factorfi inorjt 6lo5:ely assoc^aied vifch test 
s^orert in both the Englif^h origin and the non-^nglioh f;roups 
v;eio fathor^s occupation, goographac location (if yubm^b, rankl- 
ing of £;uburb and proportion of nori-Englisli/^-peaking children 
in tlic class, There \;ere no consistent dlffferencec in scores 
acconling to type of school attended (stjyle or non-state) or 
according: to si^>c of claos. There were/sonje significant diff-- 
erenccs in test scQres bctueen boys arfd girls, but ther>e diff- 
orencef3 v;ero not oonfd stent, boys scaring better than girlc on 
some tcr>tn and girls scoring botlei^^than boys on other test?, 
nor via-s there any indication of ar)^ difference in the pattern 
of st^x diffcrohces bQtv:ecn the English origin and the non- 
E^>glir^h groups, 

A *study of the rolati^ship boi;v:een parents' period of 
rct^idciice jn Au^^tralia .nncl tost performs:.noe in, the non-Snglish 
origin f.roup indiouted a ooncistont trend for higher fscoroo to 
be associated v;ilh longer periods of residence in Austra3.ia, 
tho mort m:irkcd differences usually occurring belv/eon children 
vrhc^e parent?; had lived in Australia for less than five years 
and tho:^c v;}^or;c parents had 3ived in Australia for over five 
years, V/i,en cofnparing t}io tcct r.corcs of tlie non-EngliSh 
origin tf.roup vjhoro parents had lived in Australia for over 
five y^;arc" vith tho^e of tho Australian group, i^ >;as found 
that difCeronces on tho l:>nguage tests v:ere ^vfcill genera3,ly 
significant, but difforenoos on t!ic non--verbal general ability 
teat, the concept dcvelopniont te:;t and the arithruetic tests 
_ were generally not significant* ^.r. 



Compuvif^ons ^between the test periformance of the different 
national groupc in the non-Englinh origin sa;nple indicated a 
clear- trend for the mean seores of the Worth- European group tp 
be higher than those of the other national groups, and in mosit. 
eases to be higher than those of the Australian group. At the 
XJrcide 4 level the mean r>corer> of the Kacl European group als^o 
tended to be higher than those of the other national groups, 
bub at the Grade 2 and Gr^jde 6 levels the mean seores of the 
Ea^Jt European groin tended to similar to those of the 
Southern European gi-oups. 

There v;ere no eonr^icjtent differences in pcrformaneo betv:een; 
the three main Southern European national groups in the sampXe 
(Italian, Gi'oelc an^ HcKllcse), the- seores of the^e groups being 
eoncilfitcnt:! y lowc^ than those of the North European group, and 
at the Grade A and Grade 6 level, consis^tently lov;er than thof:e 
of the East European group, although at the Grade 6 level diff- 
crcneec betvoen the East European and South European groups were 
slight. 

Separate analyses v;ore earracd out for the Southern 
European group to/ determine the effeet on test seorcs of 
3>c*rcnt.s* p<;'riou of residenee in Australia and soeio-ceonomie 
frtr-it-un us Lir.f.>cusod by rankii'ig of father *£5 oeeupation and geo- 
gn^phie location of suburb. These results indieated that diff- 
ercneecf aecorciing to parents' period of residcnee in Australia 
vore s5f(!:il?r for the S<iuthcaTi European group as; for the non- 
Englisli origin group as a v/hole, but differenees aeeording to 
fr.ther's oeeupation and geographie loeation of suburb v/ere not- 
fjignificant in the ease of the Southern European group-. ThiB 
su;;r:or.tr. so:;io eonfounding of the faetors affecting performance 
on the lost:; in the non-Eng] ir^h origin group, the higher scoring 
Korth European group tending to have a higher proportion of 
ehilcren living in the higher i^anking eastern and south 
ear;tern suburbs and a higher proportion of children in the 
higher rajJiing category aoco:^'d:Ln^ to father's occupation. 
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Addiiiona] inrormation on the background of the children was 
obtained by jdcauf^ of parcnt _ infcerviev/s in the cace of the non- 
Piri£la-h origin chi]clron and parent qucntionn'jiren in the case 
of the Kng] ish origin ehildrcn^ The main purpofie of tlie intor- 
viauc ami quc:it:i onnaire^; v;aQ to obt.£jAn inforiTiation on background 
vavj^iMcri that coul^l be rcDated to the educational aehievement 
of the children. ^ 

In the eaf;e of the non-l^nglJr.h origin children inf ormtj on 
war> obtained on Xan^^ua^o ur^age in the homo, educational level 
of th'^^ parent-, pret^ent and previous oecupatiionu of mother and 
fath^^r, p'^ronta^ anpirationr; for the further oducatiOR and 
career of the ehjld, pro-cchool nttondance of the child, reading 
and tclovir-jion vxev;ing background of the horne^ and migrant 
parent:;' eont.aolr; vith and attitudoa tov;ardy Australians. In 
addition, inforh'ation v*ao obtained on the phyr-^ical conditiontJ 
of the ho.7ie, an:l ratings v/ero made of the home backgrounds 

SirfjjlTir information v/an colleeted in l;h6 qobo of the Knglish 

/ 

origin children, but in the ease o:C the parent qucf^tionnaire it 
var. vol po£;;^ible to include quectiona on the physical condition 
of the hon:e or to make a abating of the home back^jround^ 

i 

Jj'u-^fm ^i^^o 0 _±ri t ho Hom o . \ 

Quotitiona on Dan^ua^^e ufsage in the hoji^e v;ere applicable only to 
the noH'-Englir.h origin child}-on. In both the Englich opeaking 
non-J^;'*^t*ii*^'h ori{;in group ani the non-English f^peaking group con- 
nidercMe variatJon \niB found in the language usage betv;oen 
hur:>b^Lna ^tnd v;ifc," 'bcl'/eou parontn and children, and between 
children in the fa.T:iily» 

Tlie lan{>jaj;o spoken bolv:een parents v:a;3 in almoct all cases 
in the non-En;;lj;jh speak Ing grox^p the firct language of the 
pat'cnt:-, v^hllo in the Englii^h spcakang non-15ngli:^h origin group 
the majority of p:;rents used both linglish and their ovn first 
language • The language spoken between parents and children v;:js 
in iho non-Eiiglir,h speaking group ir.ainly the first language of 
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tre p:f routs, but in the Englif^h speaking non-Stiglish origin 
group it v:aO njoi-nly English, The main language spoken botv^eoa 
the children in the m?ijority of eases in both groups v;as SngXish, 
tJiC pcroentagG beiiig higher in the ease of the Englxi>h speaking 
non-i^r^i;li£^h origin group than in tho ease of the non-Englif^h 
speakiu;; group, - - ^ ^ 

These rct^ultc indieatc tha,t even in the non-Englioh speaking 
group where the first ],anguage of the oarontf? is the dominant 
L'^nguag^ spoken by the p^j rents and between the parents and the 
ohilavt^-n, EngllGh hacj beeoae the main langusnge of eomniunieat^ion 
a:aong the ehildron in the fandly. In the English speaking non- 
EngTL:;>h Origin group, Eng].i:5h is the dominant language spoken 
bct^xon parents and ehildron, viith the first language of the 
pcrentc generally being £;poken only by the parents, Hov;ever, 
only a fij:iall proportion of parents in tliis group still use their 
first lan^f^u::^ge as the main language of como^unieation between 
thomselvoG , ^ ^ ^ 

Rating;? oC the parenlB* use and understanding of English 
^n^iC'Ltcd that the majority of pareitt*^ in the English spea^king non- 
EniMoh orjgi,ti ,:ronp v/ere fluent in English, In the non-Engljsh 
spoukiug group sli^jhl^y over one third of paro?nts v;ere rated as 
flu->nt speakers of iinglish, approxiJi^^l;oly one third v/ere rated 
aB fair ripcakeru o^' Enr;lish and slightly less than one third 
v;ere raupd as poor speakers of English, -indieafcing that thoy 
h-'A diCf^eulty in eommuni eating in English, 

An analysis of the relationship between the u^e of English 
in tho Homo and test seores in the non-Erglish origin group indi-- 
eated a eonsistpnx trend for higher test seores to be asseeiated 
with greater use of English in the home. Those differenees v/ere 
signifieant on. a nuji;ber of the tests, partieularly at the Grade 
4 and Gi^ude 6 levels. 



OecuDat :on-^l Level of Pr^rents , 

An an^il^";"!^ of the relationi^hip botiroen father's oceupation in 
Aunti alia and in eountry of origin indieated ' lit tie ehange in 
ocoup:itional ratilcing from eountry of origin to Australia, vilth 
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the majority of fathers in the non-Englich orxgin group having 
occupationc ralecl in the thx^ee lov.ost categories in both eoxmtry 
of orj£;in and in Autjtralia* A doseriptivc analysis of types of 
oceupi.,tion iricSicatecl a mtxrked fjhift from farming oeeupations in 
country of origin to labouring ;aid faetory oeoupataonn in 
AjK-.trjO ia* T)iore v:as olf^o como increase in oeeupationcs in the 
'biiiJdm^ AnluL'iry "and motol trades in Australia as eompared vJith 
eouritry of origDn, arid a deeroase in oeeupatiorjf? in the food and 
scrvio'-j tradOL:, fcjkillod toehnieiam: and lo;ccr v/hite eollar v/ork*- 
orSj although tiie nuiribors an the latter eategories v:ore very 
Ejmall* 

Inf oriTintion on the v/orjcang status of motherf? indieated that 
the Australian group had, the bighent proportJon. of non-v/i^rkirjg 
mothorv^ and the Joi:o:;t proportion of mothers v:orking full timo, 
v:hilc tiio 2ion-"K;iglish speaking group had the highest proportion 
of Hioi:hor?> vjcrking full time and the ].owosi proportion of noh- 
vrork^_rg mothcrr.. Part-time work v:an also relatively less IVe- 
qvent aiaong the non*-Englii;h speaking grouj^ than among the other 
group::^* r . ; 

Rankings of mother's oeeupations on the Ccngalton seale 
indicated that the majority of ^oeeupations in the non-Iingl^-sh 
speaking group v:ere ranked in Category 6, whieh vjould inelixde 
faetory jobs, v:hile the majority of ooeupations in the j 
AuiT^tralifui group v/ore ranked in Category 5j which v?ou]d ifielude 
fseereiarial and lower v;hlte eollar ooeupations. In the English 
spooking English origin and Eng] ish speaking non-Jingli?5h ;origin 
group-j the ri^\jority of mother's occupations v;ere ranked i^ Cate- 

gorjcr; 5 and G, with a slightJiy higher proportion in Caifegory 5 

J 

in the case of the English origin group and a slightly higher 
proportion in Category 6 in the non--33nglish OD\igin group. 

A oorif^pariPon betv;cen rankings of laotbor^s previous occupa- 
tion ogainnt rankings of Riother's present o.eoupation indicated 
a trend for a higher proportion of cases in lov;er occupa^tional 
rankings in the e^se of presont. oeeu?vition in aJl gra\ips. 
V/hile this eould suggest some trend for a drop in occupational 
rarl:ing frou nrovious occupation to present occupation, the, high 
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proportion of cases in v/hich moihorc wore either not working at ' 
procont or for whom no information on previous occupation was 
available makes it noooi^^ary to interpret this apparent trencl 
vrith noine caution* An nn-jilysio of those caBos for which infer-* 
mation wa3 available for both preccnt occupation and previous 
occupation indicated that in the majority of these cases there 
v:as no ehangc in occupational rauking, and in the ren:aining 
casofj there was no consistent trend for present occupation to^ - 
be ranked either higher or lov/or than previous, occupation. - 

A dcGcrlplive analj'sis of raother*s occupation In Australia 
and in country of origin for the non-BngliF^h origin group indi- 
cated a marked increase in the nurabor of facioi^y occupations in 
Aut^tralia us ccmpai'cd with country of origin* There v/as also 
an increase in the number of cleaners, domestic vrorkors and, 
f;hop a^^in^^tanis in Aur>tralia> and a decreac^c in all other types 
oC occupation wliich included hairdressers , dressmakers ^ nurses, 
skilled technicians, teachers, and seetetarial and cleipical 
vrorkers* 

Rrinf-'ti or al T^ovrl of Pp.rents , 

— ■ — ' 1. , f 

Information on the educational level of parents" indicated a very 
hi-^h pT'oport Ion of parents in the non-English speaking group with 
prir^^'^-y level schooling only. The majority of parOnts in all 
other groups had at loas^y partial secondary schooling or techni- 
cal ol* profo.':r>1onai training. Only a. small proportion of parents 
In the Austi^alinn and lingJ.ish sporJ-ing Engliuh origin groups had 
prirt'iry :>chooling only, but over'* one third of parents in the 
Enr;li3h speaking non-Kng] li>h origin groxip had primary schooling 
only* 

An analysis of the rolationshlp betv/een test porformaneo 
and c ln.eation'-l level of parents in the noiwSaglinh oxigin 
group indicated a con.^;istent trend for higher test scores to be 
arsooiatofl with higher odjcational level of parents* Differences 
v;ero significant on a number of tests^ particularly at the Grade 
2 and Grade 6 levels* o i 
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l\'jronlr; \:oro aj^ked a number of quof^tionfi to dclormine their 
anplrut^ono for their child 'ej education and eareor* 

The majority of p^irentii in fj-l groujKS- Dndientod thai; they 
v:cmld liVv their duld to oorrip'lcte Form 6 or to contjnue sehooG-^ 
au^; an far an ponnibie. Of parcnU^ vho r;^l;atod a preference for 
furUici odvcutior, Iho majority indicated a preference for 
in;.iverL;:r ty odncatioA- Uov:evor, a hi{^,h proportion of parentf^j 
p;<rticu1^n*1y in the non-Ent^3 3 origin fjroupr::, indicated that 
tl^cy dJd ^not knov: uhi^t further education thoy v/ould like their 
cli.ild to have, or sajd that it vaB up to the chLId to decide, 
Chojcorj of future occupation for tlioir children v:ore mainly in 
tlio pr-ofcr:::! 0)ia;i cal;cj;orien, v:jth a higher proportion of choices 
in the h:i£;;Jjer profer::ioaal catc^jory (doctor, lav:yer> en^jineor) 
^ in the throe mi{^rc^nt £^^^oupn> and hi^^^her proportion in the lovjor 
prof CTTj^iioual eate£;ory (toaehcrj nuj-oe) in the Auf^traliai} group. 
Houcvor, a hagh proportion of parent;:; in all groups fitatcd that 
tljcy did not knov; vl;at future occupation thoy vrould like their 
child to htive^ or that it vraii up to tlie child to decide* 

Overcill, diffcroncen in parents' aopirationn hotv^'^cen the 
d-ifft^reni {^ro^-^ps v;erc cGight, although there vmc ?oir.e tendency 
for tho mean parentr. ^ ar.pirationiJ r.cale Gcore to he higher for * 
tlio ES*-]DO jnid B3-iffiO groups tlian for the Auctralian and NJ&IS 
fvroupa* ^l-'hQ;^o differences v.^Gre hovjover ejgnificant onIl.y in 
the eaii'o of the and Australian groups in the parent 

quer.tDonnairo sample - 

A dcncriptivo onalysis of tlio job choices of parents and 
children indieated a tendency for parentn to give a higher pro- 
sper t ion of choice:! in the pi^ofcsrional categories and for chil- 
dren to give a higher proportion of choices in tSje skilled ^ 
artistic and v;hitc collar categories, Tliis v:ar/ particularly 
rftarkcd in the interviov; groop, and suggcE^ts a more realistic 
ar.nos;i:a<: i^t of their future job potential on tlic part of the 
clijldren than on the part of their parents* , There is hovrcver 
slJll an overall preference for professional oacupataons b^ 
both chi3dren and p<"jrcnts* 
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An DiVilyisiG of i;ho rolul:'onGMp bolwccn pr^rents' aspira-- 
iionrj aivl r^ox or the child iniicalod coiae xordoncy for highor 
j--.,rt;at:'il tir^pirution^; for boyj Ih-^n for cLrlri in the oaGO ol 

fur cicli^ than for boys in Uio oafio of Ihe K3-K0 and J^S-^mO 
j^;ro>)p:i* Kclatcd lo Ihis troitd io a tondoncy for Australian 
fdKi Ii>jo pai-onlB to bQ jTioro likely to accopl a lo.vor level of 
;A!haoTiiv; ^'or girl;; Hum for boyL^, while the EfJ-EO and ES-N)50 
p::ronln are more likoly to accept a loi:or level of schooling 
.'-.ni rapr^irJUcuCjIsip trrjinnng i'or hoys th-an for £;i.rls* 

In all {;roups Ihore \'Vjr> a Icndoncy for university cdxication 
nnl hv;hor prof 'Ji:^': umal occup%t lon^J to be preferred for beys, 
;nii t^ertu-ry cdacatlon Iho CAK level and lo;-;or p7"oref5f.>lonal 
oeotjo-tiar.i:; lo be preferred for girls,* 

An analy^u:"^ of the relationship bolv/een pa.voritw' a^^pira- 
lior.:: lojt pc:i"rfii'mancc :inklico,ted .a consitjl^oal Ircnd for 
chilOt-ea '.:.ith high parent af^p.i rations to score hi^^hor than 
cVJ.lcU^on "..iih lev* vf- Moduratc paront a^jpiratior.cj* ^^hoi^e differ- 
once ; vcvi) r;it^;r.i fi t;rint on a ]iuiriber of tet.;tG, particularly at the 
''>T"Kbj 2 -in\ Ura^'Jc ^1 lt.>vols* DLf fcrcncors in tef^t pcrCoru^nce 
b.t"..c*:r; L-f.n.drcn vrllh lov; parent acpii-aticns and Cjiildrcn v/ith 
:.v.lc!'ato p.u-.mt a;:pi^"at i onr. ^:ore not coaGiiitent, particuDarly 
al the Gr-rto ? level where children with lov: p'jrent a^opirations 
t ;n ujJ to'.^oorc hj>;hor than children v:ith moderate parent afJpira 
tLonc. 

] -jfon^ i t ca the pf0-?5ohool attcndnaeo of the child indicated 
ir.at the h\_he;.t t i^oportion of pre--sohool attendance v;-js found 
in ^:.o iej*^-^f^"-J.iau ^jruup, anl the lo\ioC-t proportion of pro-cciiool 
r l\*jr/h .nc^ ;;.u> fc-^^nd in the rio*;-3o.;jlioh rp*.;j;]ont; .:iroup* An 
:>iv;iy;:ij oT parent:;' corr;^ncet:-; indlcatod that th^ junjority oC 
I" rent:' ia rj.l ;;rc^a>i^ rr^vova-cd prO-;;chu^ol education* llowc /or, 
a rr.ero d jViilod a»;alv-if: of tltO.;c cor^.n/:ntG ^!Uf>^ec;ted ^jomo diff- 
eiLr^^;*:; in attit^ad^.:: trj;:ard p^'e-.;c}io:>lir;T ■.^r.d urtdui'jtapdin^i of 
]>-e-r:c:hor)l i n,'; betwo*;n the noa-Kui^^liah ori;^:n parents v/ho yore 
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aailorvicwcd and the Erclj.£>h origin parents who complelod the 
quo^itionnairo* The non-Kni^li^^h origin parentis generally tended 
to confuijo pre-sbhool centres with day cure cenU^cs, ai:id to 
ac^uiiTiC th^'t llie muiu runcllon or pro-r^chools vras cubstilutc 
caro* They . therefore ?;aw lil^fcle need for a child to attend 
pro-rohool if the mother v:aB al; hoxne or if there was some .other , 
}X'l£itove or frieikl who waf^ able to look aftex" tho pre-nchoo3, 
cJitild, The Kn,^,ln:h ojflgin parents, on the other hand, saw j>re- ^ 
sohooHn^ nf: an oxtonsion of thp expert ontcf^ the pre-seiiool 
eliild J and f?au the ruain adynotagcs of pre-sehooling in terms of 
. proprration foj^ LichooJjng and learning to mix vath other ehildren 

An analyoir, of the relationship between attendance at pre- 
school and test performance in tlie case of the non-Engli^jh 
origii group indicated uome tendency at the Grade 2 level for 
tho mean f;corcs of ehildron i/ho had attended pre-5;ehool to be 
hxglicr than the mean scoruG of children v^ho had not attended pro- 
school, and these, di ffercnces wore . significant on some of the 
to^'ts. At the Grade 4 and Grade 6 lovely , hovjovcrj there were 
no E^ignificant differences in tost scores betv/een children Vho 
had atiemled pro-school and children who had not attended pre-- 
school^ and there was no m:;.rked or con3istent trend for one 
group to score higher than the other group* 

Attend nn co at Ethnic Sohools . 

■ Informotioii on attendance at ethnic schqols v/as also obtained. 
Of the tot<l non-English origin samjOe, only 17 per cent attend-^ 
od ethnic :;ohoolfJ- Attendance at ethnic schools was highest in 
the Greek sari;plej v:here just ove^r half the ehi3,dren attended 
ethnic schools. On3y 12 per cent of the Italian children 
attended ethnic schools. Wumbors in other ethnic groups were 
too smnll to drav; any conclusions on attendance at ethnic 
schools in otl^er groi^ps, but it v:aG noted that all of the 
Lithu^Hiian and Kstonion children in tho sample attended ethnic 
schools, imd one of the two Kus^ian children in the sample 
alteridcd ethnic school. This svgnt^sto that attendance at 
ethnic schools amongi^^t these Ea.it European groupd is probably 
fair3y Idgh. 34 
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\;. Attcn.lr.ncc at e llmic Gchoojo waf! more ref^ulac in the Greek 
fiM.njple,^ vhere the urgorjiy of chiltlron attenclpd for at least 
i\:o iiour^. u day for Iwo day:: a week. In the other groups 
^jttcrKl?in(^o :tt ethnic schoo'lri uiiual.ly only one day a \;ook 
lor one to tt.roO tiouv^;. 

lU) cor-ictoiit diCforenccfi in test perfonrmnoe betueon the 
Greek chiJdrvn \jho rsttonded ol;}/nic ^ichoolrj oiid those v/ho did not 
0 ItonJ' otho i c r^ehool:^ v/eve found. At the Orncle 2 and Gnide 4 
iluvol?-^ there c^oiac tenacnoy for children \'iho attended ethnic 
£K'hoo?r to ooore hi^Jicr th:m thoce who did not attend, v:hilo at 
the Gr;'Xlo 6 lovul the ton?!ieney v:us for childt-cn v:ho did not 
attend ethnic f^choolf; to J^^core hi^jher than there who did a'Hojrid 
ethuio ochooiL"^. Hov.ovor, l;lic;^e diffci-oncen vrorc .^jtignif J cnnt 
only in the cru^e of the Ti^VT at the QvhOa^ 6 level. 

In the ps^rent questionnaire, parents v^cre arsked they v/ere 
f^encrally sati^^ficd wjth their child 'i^ education, and vrere then 
ankod if tharc vraa anything they partic\alar]y liked or anything; 
they parti (;ul:^rly dii:;liked about the education nyctom in 
Australia. 

The riKgority of parents indicated that they' were generally 
satjnfied with their child *s education, but when questioned 
about Ijkc.^ or dirOikes thoy usually mentioned more disljkcc 
tlian likec. 'i^hic trend war. more marked in the Kn^jlisli origin 
m,i^rant parcn,tn than in the Aur.tralian f;roup. 

A dei^criptivc analycin of the likes and difCikco JiiCntionod 
indicated that the things parentc' nlont frequently said thoy 
liked about the education i^yotem wore the teaching methods, tlVo 
Gubjecti; covoi^od, the fp^cilitiOG and equipj^cnV, the eriphasif^ on 
individual tccjehin;: and"^ the methods of asrseyrv^ient. Thin^j? ^ 
parentG iT:o:;t frcqucny.y raid they did not like wero poor ''jae tlioda 
and otandardf:, larr.e clacsc-ef^, peer facilitiei^ and equJLpment, 
the hich co::;t of education and the l:tck of free Gchoolin;^, 
teacher s^jhortacec^, I'^acher attitudec and teacher strikes. 
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'In the inUrvjov: i^amplc parents were not questioned cpeci- 
fjcally Mbopl their nttitudcc bo education^ but some refcjrcnces 
to cduention were mado v;hcn parontn were qucp/tioned about their 
uttituJeo to Aui;tru3 3'i ^;eno.r:vn.y, 

Ji^roronoctr^ to edueation \:ovo laoro frequent amon^; -the things 
'Parrnlr. ;;:nd b!ioy d-i.^Jik^'-d ^^.bout Ausiilrul.Ja than among the things 
\hi-y f-rjJd ihoy l.ikt.d about Aijfjtralia, and tlie mo::t frequent 
thin^^;f; jnenLioncd uero "the 1 ov? titandard' of edueation and the cost 
of edueation* 

Paronti;' viev:n and eomrront>s on "^cluoo.l.i on are bound to differ 
aecordin£; lo tJieir purtieular experience.^/ and-thenr partieu-Lar 
vjov: of cduo ition* Uoi:everj it vkig' thoi\dit of intereiit to note 
tliet^'? con;^*onU: iiS a por.r.ible ba£;.is for further vjork in thic- area. 
Obv^ioiuO.y no overall concluoiionE: be drawn from this data* A 
more L-ytjtcnritj e study of parents ' responses to spoeifie ques:tions 
VKu)l<l bo needed to provide valid data on parentfs' attitudes to 
specific a^-'peetB of edueation* ^ 

]U>a 3^?i;" B-jc l:-:roun ^ o f thp Homo . 

Infoi'p'it i on obtained on the rt?adnni^ baekf^round of the hoifie indi- 
ealocl that frequency of reading; in the non--Enc3.ioh spea)cins ^roi^p 
v:af; lov:er lb':^.n that i n "^the , other gronpn, v:ith over half the 
pnrciit;^ in thio group fjtating tbjt they read only a little or 
not at all* The m'^Jority of parents in the other groups stated 
that they ye-.A a lot or quite a lot* Among these groups tliore 
v;rif! s^o;riO tt-nJioney for frequency of reading to be higher in ,tho 
e;s-KO and Ko-L'IlO groupr. than in tho Australian group. Questions 
01; typo of reading alno indicated a difference botvjcen the non- 
Kng!lir!i spo.iking group and ^t ho other groupn, Vfxth the majority 
of p^^ront^; in tho non-]3nf,li^,>h spoakjn^ group Eitatjng that thoy- 
roai nov:jpapers or n^a^*.is3nen on3y, while the majority of parents 
in ll-j oti:cr group:: tit:it(.d that they read bookr; in addition to 
mjw;;pap.'>r:: or m'?ga^ific-s* Lnn^^uage of readitig in almost all o'^^^ob 
in tl^.o Au;^trMlian and KS-KO groupc? wa^) Kng^Jir^h only, v/hile the 
ftujorily of pvrentfi in the KcJ-IIHO group also read in English 
only, Sor.e of iho paronts in t)ii£ group stated that they road 
in Knglinh and their home language, but only a small proportion 
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at'ltcd Ihrvl they read in thctr horno ]ar:^;un^^c only. In ihe non- 
KnjJii'b ^ p:_\i:.in/; {:ro\ip over a third of tho parontr> slal;cci that 
they loal thoii" }toif*e lrinc^Ji.a{;c only, nncl nearly h<'^lf the 
p:jruntf^ LitJtcJ that thoy read jn both Jinf^lic-h and their homo 
lun^a^^o. Only a riniill proportion c^tated that they read in 
^ En^^li^'h oi.-ly. 

An an::]ynic oi' Uio rclatjonnhip botKcen rcacllns background 
of .t}io ho::;': and toE,;t ucoroG in tho ea'^e of the non-r^Kn^jlish ori^^in 
f^roup indicated a C0fir>if;lent trend for ehildron from homot; v:here 
thu rca:i.iE\'; bao.-.^^vcmnd v:us hi{;her to £>oorc hi^hc.r thon children 
fro:ii home-;; uhoro thv^ roLidinf, b-j-ukf^rovUid Mt,'^^ lo\;cr, Ther.e diffei^- 
onoon uer'^ noi 5:ii;nj .ricant at tho (Jrado 2 lovol, were ©i^^nificant 
on mof;-'^ of tjic l:m^;unc;e tofU-n ;-tt tho Grade 4 lcvo-1 , and \iqvo f^ig- 
nifieanl on all toi^tfi except tli^^ coraputation tofit at tho 'Grade 6 
Icveli !Plir ::o rc^ailtG indieale a eloar tronu in the cae'O of tho 
nop.-Kr^^lirli orifrin i:roup for tho j^^lat j onr;bip bctv-'eoti reading; 
baek^^roiHid of tlic ho.nc urid toi't ccorcr: to ihci*eai:?o fror-i Oraue 2 
to Grade C, and to be jooro m:*rked on the langu^nf^o tOJ^ts than on 
tho mn>-vcrb: 1 and arithmetic. tor>tGo 

Ir.rar:intj or on tho tolevU^icn viev:inG of both p^irents and chil^ 
dren v:a- obtained, Nca^^ly oil fai:inJica in the tuimplo had a 
te]evji.^jon cct in tliO horijO,-^ only ono Austj^alian family and ten 
farr:iUo:^ in the non-*Kn^::lit;h npeokin^j ^roup statin;; that they did 
not o.7n a television Got. 

Quct;tioriJ On tho toleviiijon viewing, of the parents indieatod 
th^t the tcl^r/iGLpn view'.ins of the non-Kn{:lich speaking pa.rcnts 
>;uc; more freouent and more rc{^ular than the televif^ion viev:ing 
of p'jrontr^ in tho other {^roup^^. Similarly tho tolovicion viov;- 
in^ of thf- children in the non*-Kngli gIj tipcakin;; group tended to 
b? more ru^>i]:\r and ;iore frc^iucnt tlian the telovlGion viev/ing of 
children in the otlir^r ^^ronpa. 

An ar-lyfdo of ij^hc rolat j on.^hir between ehildren'o tele- 
vision vicv:in,^ find tcjt ficoron in the ea^JO of the non-Knglioh 
ori£;in croup indicated £;omo tendency for children vjith lower 
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tclevicion viewing to score higher than children with high 
telcvinion viowin^^, l^hcGO differenccc tonde^J to be more marked 
and moro oon^untoht at tho Grade 6 level than at the Grade -2 
and Grnflo 4 levelB. Hov^over, differenceo betw^aen ehildren^ 
according to amount of television vieijing wore generally not 
sif^nificant, e>;eopt in a fevr eases on the language teats ut the 
G-rzido 4 and Grado 6 lovals, : 

Information on tho home environment of the ehildren vras obtained 
for tlio iniervje\\' nnmple on3y. This ineluded information on tho 
number of adulls and ehi3dren in the family, the type and oon- 
strucUon of the hom^ and the infcerviev;ors ' ratings of tho homo 
envirouifent - . - 

In the fiiajoi^ity of fnmilies there v:ore tv/o adults living; in 
tho hone. These would gei^orally represent the tvfo pcirent fami- 
licG, There were only a Bmall proportion of one parent fajiiiliec 
in tho Ciimplc, but a number of families in v?hich .there v;ere 
threo or more adults living in tho home. Those would u^iually be 
families in v/hieh one or both grandparents v/ere living in the 
honse, * 

Tho majority of familie^j ineluded t^:o, three or four ehildren 
with an averac;o of three ehlldren ig eaeh family. There vjore no 
sj^^nificant differenooD botv/een the groups interviewed ±n the 
avcruf;c minber of ehildreny the averoge number of adults, or 
average nUiXbc-r of per^^on^; living in the hoire. The majority of 
frumiljr^n lived in three bedroom homeo, and 'the average bedroom 
inde:^ (i*e. nu:;iber of bedrooms divided by number of persons) was ,6. 

Tho nuoority of famiaiec in both the ES-l^JSO and the KTSS 
grocp^j ov:nd their own home. The proportion of home ovmer.^ wa?3 * 
higher in tl:e JIE^ g>'oup than in the BS-NJ30 group, but in both 
gi oupo th^ proportion of hon:e owners was slightly lov/er than 
for the Vietorian Metropolitan area as a vholo. 

The majority of familiof5 in both groupo lived in an^indiv- \ 
idual ho2ie, with only a small' proportion of fa^uilies living in a 
self-eonta3 ned^ fiat or pari of a shared home- The proportion 
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of familicfj living*; in an imUvidual lione hifjher for our 
Stimple thun for the Vielorian Metropolitan area ac a v:holc* 
The mujority of homes were ooustrueted of briekj and again the 
proportion of familicf> livinfj in briek homcc waj5 higher in our 
saiLple than in the Vietorian Metropolitan area as a vrhole* 

In the liiajority of eaoecj the inter\'^iev/ers rated the gener- 
al eondilion of tiie home and the home environment of the ehild 
as good or fair. There was nome tcndcney for a higher propor- 
tion of homets to be rated af; good in the group, and a 
higher proportion of homes to be rated as fair in the KJES £p;oup, 
'fhit; eould be reXnted to noci o-eeonomie difforeneas betvjeen 
these two groups, and the faet that a higher proportion of 
famiiief^ in the ES-MEO group live in the middle elasfe eastern 
and oouth eastern .suburbs, and o higher proportion of families 
in the KS3 group live in the inner, northern and'^ western 
suburbs. Relatively few ho:res in either group were rated as 
poor. 

An analysis of the relationship between the home environ- 
ment of the ehild and test seores in the ease of the Ni30 
group indieated a eonsistont tendency for ehildj^en v/ith higher 
homo environment sea]o seorcs to iiooro higher than ehil^ren with 



a number of tests v;cre signifieantj than at the Grade 2 level. 



v:ere not signifieent* 

*he homo environirent seale scores werej^ased mainly on in^ 
foj:^mation and ratings related to the physieal eonditions .of the 
home, A /further analysis vmS therefore undertaken of the rela- 
tionship be.tv;een porformanoe on the tests and the ratings of 
home environment based on the parents' interest in and attitude 
tov:ard the ehild* This analysis indieated that differenees in 
test seore:^ aceording to ratings of parents' interest in and 
attitude tovjard the ehild tended to be more marked and more 

signifieant than differeneen in test seores aeeording to the 

m 

home environrsent r.cale seores based mainly on ratings of the 
physieal eonditions of the home. 




where differences aeeording to home environment seale seores 
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Mirr-tnt r-nvntn' Attitudort to A\>Pbrr^}ia. 



Mjf;rant jnnxnin were; aslrod a munber of questions to ^ls;;csf; their 
o^ttitudo:; to Auntr:?Ha* Thoy v;ore artl;od their reooonf^ for eomJn£^ 
tt> Au^;:trrLlj^^, whrit thinf;s they pc^rtieulaiOy lihcd or dicliked 
aloVt A\;i:U*ulia, and vhother they intended to j::tay in Auntraiia 
6r A;^tui'n to their homo eountry* 

The moi^U common reasons £jjvon for emigration to AuGtralia 
in both the intorvievj sami)le and the quecstionnaJj e sample were 
tho*^D grouped in t}ie eatof^ory 'more opportunitletf and bettor liv- 
ing: eondJtiohc', ineluding Ji^ainly relereneeG to Jioro job oppor- 
tuiiAtio^:, better v;a{?;er;j-and a higher ntandard of 



livin£^* In the 



interview r*o:;.p]e a minibor of p;?,rtintr; alco referr<^d to family 
" reanonr*, either relntivo^^ a7roa<iy living in Auc;tr6Ll.ia or the 
fact thrit they eame o\»t v;ith their pavents* In the parent 
quc^lionn-jire saraple a n\jjnbor of piirc;jr:ts , referred to the climate 
anc^ open ypaeoo of Auj;tralia*^ . ^- 

V/hen anked abOLt the thipgs; jthey liked jno^t about Australia, 
the majority of porenis in the in^erviev; sample referred to 
e^jploymont or busincrsf; opportuinties , inelud3n;3 referenees to 
better ;job:i, better wa^oc, and" better v;orkiiig eonditionc, or 
elce merely f^'^id that they liked Australia and were quite happy 
here* In the prrent questionnaire £ja:nplQ the mr.jority of parents 
referred to the elimale and open £:paees of Australia* References 
vero al£^o iu:.de to employment and bucinecn opportunjtieo, the 
standard of living tind houriing^in Australia, the freedom and 
inforifiality of life in Australia, and the friendliness of 
AuciraJians and the laek of discrimination and class distinetiOB* 

The ment eomiTOn dislike mentioned in both the intervicvi 
safiiple DTid tiiO ■pL;rent questionnaire soifiple v;as the lack of ade- 
quate £3peifil services, particularly the laek of free medical ' 

trcutf.c-l^t, the high cent of health jnfiuranoe, the high cost of 
medical and dent^jl treatment, and the inadequacy of unemployment 
and siekneL*fi benefits* In, the intcrviev; sample other dislikes 
most frequently racntioned ^%ore the cost and standard of education, 
langunge problems leveling to loneliness axid icolation, strikes 
and uneSiployrTient , the high cost of living, and discrimination 
gpiQ and unfricridlinesf? of Auctralians* In the parent questionnaire 
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sa:aplc other dialikcf; movi frequently mentioned were the high 
coot of living, the political system and governnient, the cost 
and £;tanaard of education, the lack of public transport, 
bad roadn <ind traffic condition??, pc^llution, litter, lack of 
sev:onigc, flier, and insects. 

Overall, pr^rcnts in the parent questionnaire saiiiplo tended 
to Mention irioro tilings that they liked and dinlikecl about 
Au:::tralxa, v;hilo parontfi in the interview sample tended to men- 
tion .J"c;;er likoi:; and dislil:es. Parents in the questionnaire 
saii^plc ionded to iiic^ntion more likofs than dit^ljl^es, whij.e parents 
in the iniorv^ovr sample tenoed to m<^ntion morve ^ islikes than 
likes ■ f 

V/iiOii asked whether they intoiided to reiiiain in Australia or 
returi! to their home country, the majority of parents in all 
^roup." stated th^t tiiey intended to remain in Australia. There 
were a hif^ier proportion of parents In the non-33nglish speaking 
group tlian in the Englir-h speaking migrant groups who indicated 
that they vore uncertoAn about whether they intended to return 
to their hoii:c country, but relatively fov7 parents in any group 
ntatcd that they definitely intended to return to their home 
country* 

Tiie mcaJ^^j;ealO''-s^^^^^ for attitude to Australia was slightly 
loA.T>p-'fr5F'the non-English speaking groxip than for the other 
mut;i%xMt groups. Thi£" scale score was based on number of J.ikes 
and dislikcn rrcntioned, and intention to remain in Australia or 
return to homo country. 

Questions relating to contacts botv;een jrdgranls and 
Australians in.^icated that a higher proportion of the non- 
English speaking migrant parents lived in areas in v/hjch their 
neighbours were iri'jinly migrants or migrants and Australians, 
and th^^t thoy tended to ha,ve fewer Australian friends and to 
visit Australian friends loss frequently than English speaking 
migrants in both the ilngJjsh origin and the non-English origin" 
groups. Australian par^^ntii, on the other hand, tended to live 
in areus where thcjr neighbours were mainly Ausfcralian, and to 
hc.vc fQ\'j conlacts with non-Englir:h speaking migrants^ althougti 
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they Qeiic\\\lly had norae conluclc valh KngliiJh cpeaking iui£^rantf3* 

Qucniions on Iho attxtudcG of non-Auslrall^m parents toward 
Aujitrnli; ^j." und Avr ir^ili&n parents tov:rird non-Auctralianc in^^a-^ 
o^*ted th:;t the Majority of uon-AuGtral inn paron\tn regorded 
Au^^{.r;ili-'n:; an quite friendly or very fi^iondly j\ vjhilo the major- 
xiy of Au:' lj*ali ^^n p:.-,rorits rc^^ardcd noii-Avn Ira lianas quite 
intorc/.tjn;; or vury intej-Gi:^t1n^:; to talk to. It i:a£j also found 

the ;;rcator the contact bctv/con Auafcx'alianc and non- 
A^u^irall'Hu:, the mojfC likely that the^^>u £;roui>B vj.ov^ed each other 
in a more favourable light. 

An .qnalynif^ of tho rol ationohip bctvieen contact v;ith 
Ad- t^-alirsuo and tc;"l pcrforinonce indicated a eonf^ie>tGnt trend 
fc^r hi/:hcr tcr^t c;eoroj to ho acoociatcd vJith greater contact 
with Ai::nralifjm^, tijorvc differences^ hoin^ Di£;nifjoant on a 
nu:.lcr of the te£;t:j. /HovjevGrj it if^ likely that contact vdth 
Auntraliann io rolvuh to a nvmber of othor faGtorn^ v^^ich are 
a:iBoe LaU::i vith te^-t/performanoOj such ar^ lan{jua£;e spoken in 
the ho:,^j, ^locio-eeonomic statu.^, and area of roGidenGO, 



IX DI??CU??3T0M 



The findin^;;; that the mean scoroc of the non-Dn^^lish cpcaking 
£^roup ;;ore con.^ictenlly lov:Gr than the mean ccoro^s of the 
Australian and Kiiglicili spGakin^ mi{];rant groupn \;as not unoxpoct- 
ed, Clearly children v/no£:G home Inn^^n^^G in not Knglich will bo 
at a dif;ad\r:nta5c in an Englir-h spealrin,^ Dchool ^^yatooi. The 
ir^iport:rit quei;tion ic v/hothcr thio disadvantage increacoj^ or de- 
croa.^oa the childi^on pro^^ro^s throu{;h nchool, and whothor it 
in Btil,i foun:l anor:{i children from long Gstablif:hed mi£^rant 
fnriiiHo:; where En^li^^h har> becii adopi-ed as t}ie major Inn^^aage 
pj^okon in the home, or v;hGrG the fftmily huB become bilin^juii.!, 
with En^:! ich boinp, afi dominant in the home as tho firct language 
of tho parents* io 
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The results of our study. -indicuto that differenees lietween 
children from a nor— Er.£jlish spectlcing homo background and", 
AxJ-i^tralian childX-on tend to doereaso ac the children progress 
through prnnary, school , p^jrticularly on the non-verbal and 
arithmetic tr^tf^* Iliffercnceo on the vocabulary and verbaiL com- 
prehension Icr-ts, hoLvCver, necm to be relatively constant' ^rom 
Grrjde 2 to Grade 6- \ 

Our rcfiultr; ali^o indicate thirt the achi cvcnficnl of children 
v;hoc;e pcrents have lived in Ax^^stralia longer is generally higher 
tliaii that or children v/ho£;e parents iiavo lived in Australia for 
a shorter period -of time, the most m?,rkcd differences generally 
being found betv;ecn children vjhoce parents have lived in 
Ax'Stralia for lerG than five yearns and children v/hocc parents 
have lived nn Austrylia for over five yearSy 

An important finding of the study is that there are no sig- 
nificant dDfjrerenccs oii.the non-verbal general ability test 
between Australian children and non-English origin children who 
h^'ivn lived in Australia for over five years, even though there 
are significant differences beLyoen those groupc on the language 
based school achievement tentn and particularly on the vocabulary 
tejt?"?* Tbo lack of £dgnn ficant differences, on the non-verbal 
general ability tent indicates that there are no significanl 
differences in general ability betv/eon these groups that could 
account for the differences on the language tests, and that these 
differences must therefore be attributed to other factors, the 
most likely factor being the difference in the langu^^ge background 
of the tv;o grox-po* 

The finding that scores on the non-verbal general ability 
tool tend to increa^^e with increasing period of residence in 
Australia is also of interest, nJnce this tost is assumed to be 
relatively independent of language and cultural influences* 
These differences^ could be attributed to differences in general 
ability betv^een children according to vrhen thojr parents arrive^?, 
in AurrtraXia, or thoy could be attributed to cultural and environ- 
montal effects related to period of reoidenee in Australia* 
There are aonio diffcrcneos iin the oonpositior. o f the nou-Bnglisli 
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origin sample aocorclin;; to poriod of residence in ^Australia, 
the lon^^or ectabli^shcd mif^rant eroup tendinij to have a higher, 
proportion of North Kui-'opean children, v/hile the more recently 
arrived grox^p vould, have £i 'hi^;hor proportion of Southern Emopean 
and Yugoc^lav ehildr^en- Thefie differonecc eould have contributed 
to the dif fcre!ice/;' in ncorey according to p^er,^oci of, residence in 
Ai:r.tralia, Hov.0Ver, the incrcace in scores on the non-verbal 
genera] ability te^;fc v:ith increasing period Of reciderioe in 
Auc^tralia vac? al£;o found when the results of the Southern 
European group vere analysed separately. Since there is no reason 
to anj^unic differences^ in general ability within thi^^ groxxp accord-- 
ing to vj!ien their parents arrived in AueUralia, this docs suggest 
th^t pcrfori.^ance on the Progrocsive Matraceo test is affected by 
cultujal £md cnvironraental factors. This finding has iinpliea" 
tions for the use of non-verbal general ability te^5ts with migitint 
children, since if performance; on this type of test is affected 
by enviroiiiTicntal ana cultural factors, these tests may not be 
reliable indicators of general ability vjhen applied to recently 
arrived Xiiigr^nit children from a different cuHiiral background i 

Diffcj^onces between Australian children and, non-Englir^h 
spcolr:ing migrant children were found not only in test performance, 
but al-o on a nujaber of other background variables- The majority 
of clnldrcn in the non-English ypeaking group were at a lower 
socio-ccono;Lic status ar> assessed by father *s occupation and rank^ 
ing of residential arca^ and these children also tended to live 
mainly in the northern, western and inner suburbs and to attend 
schools v;ith a high enrolment of non-English speaking migrant 
chilrirr>n. TiiU Au^,'^tralian and English speaking migrc-*nt groups, 
on the other hand, tended to have a higher proportion of children 
in the higher socio-economic status categories as assessed by 
father's oce:;pution and ranking of rcsidcnlial area, and tended 
to live Dain]y in tho eastern and south eastern suburbs and to 
atten:i t^chcol^: v:nth a low cnrolncnl of non-Bngjish speaking 
migrcmt childi-en- Tho rcsultf; of the parent Interviews and 
parent quer.tionn:ii res also revealed other important differences 
between the:vj groap:^, A high proportion of parents in the non- 
Bnglirh spc^aking group had prim;iry schooling only, v/hilc the 



majority of parents in the Anstralirm and J^nglioh spenking 
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migrant groups had at least come degree of secondary schooling. 
The frequency of reading in the home was also much higher for 
the Australian and English cpealcins migrant groups than for tlie 
non-Englir;h speaking migrant group* All these factors are 
likely to have contributed to the differences in achievement 
bet^/een the Australian and non-En^lich speaking migrant children* 

It is of interest to note that the characteristics of the 
English speaking children of nor>-Efiglish origin tended to be 
closer to those of the Australian and English origin migrant 
children than to tho?e of the non-English speaking migrant 
children* This group included a high proportion of North 
European children, and the analy^jes of the different national 
groups indicated that the characteristics of the North European 
group v/ere generally closer to thoee of the Australian and 
English origi^n migrant children than to those of th-e other non- 
English origin migrant groups. The test scores of the North 
European group ^Xso tended to be higher than the test scores of 
the other natioh<^. group:;, and in Diost eases higher than the 
scores of the Australian group. 

The analyses of^faetors related to test performance in the 
comtined English origin group, including both Australian children 
and English speaking migrant children of English origin^ indicat- 
ed that socio-economic status, as assessed by father's occupation 
and ranking a,nd location of residential area, v/as significantly 
related to test performance* Ho^^ever, in the non- English origin 
group, socio-economic status v/as confounded with national origin, 
the North European group scoring higher than the other national 
groups and having a higher proportion of children in the higher 
socio-economic status categories* \/hen analyses to test the 
effects of socio-economic status were applied to the Southern 
European group only, these factors v;ere found to have no signi- 
ficant effect on test performance. 

The lack of a significant relationship betv^een socio- 
economic status factors and test perferm:incc in the Southern 
European group is probably due to the small variability of these 
factors in this group* The maooi^ity of ctilldren in this group 
fall into the tv;o lowest occup:.Ltional categories on the Oongalton 
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scale, and live mainly in the lov:er ranking northern, inner 
and v/cstern suburbs* Another reason for the laek of a relation- 
ship betvjoen soeio-eeonomie status; and tost performanee in the 
Soutliern European group could be the faet that the seleetive 
faetors whieh would noriaally operate ^in a Gocially mobile 
soeiety would not have had time to operate in the Southern 
Europeaii group, so that the relationship between soeio-eeonomie 
siatuG and ability ucually found in socia.lly mobile Goeietios 
would not be found in this group* 

The results of thi3 study therefore indicate that there are 
difforenees in csehool aehievoment between Australian and non- 
Englinh speaking migrant children, but there are alfjo differ- 
ences in socio-economic status and other background variablor;, ' 
that arc likely to be related to school achievement* But decj-. 
pitc those differences in background, there are no signifiGant 
differences? in general ability between Australian children and 
non-English origin children with over five years residence in 
Australia* There are also generally no differences in achieve- 
ment on the concept devdopn^cnt and arithmetic tests between 
Australian children and non-English speakjng migrant children at 
the h^.^her levels of the primary school* These results indicate 
that there arc no differences in the potential achievement of 
Australian and non-English' origin migrant children, and that it 
should be pot^siblo for differences on the language based school 
achicveixcnt tests to be overcome by appropriate educational 
^rocx^m^ * ^ * . 

X COKOLDSTON 



Thif^ study h^is been confined to a study of thO school ^jiehievement 
of Australian and migrc"nt children at the primary school level. 
Rosjultt; indicate that differences between Australian and non- 
Engllch speaking migrant children tend to decrease as the children 
progre;;s through ^ichool, but that there are still significant cliff- 
erencos betv;ecn Australian and non-English £;pcaking migrant chil- 
' dren on the langu^^gc based comprohension and word knowledge tef;ts 
at the Grade 6 level, even in the case of non-English origin 
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children whoGc parents have lived in Australia for over ten 
years , 

This study was designed to obtain an overall view of the 
school achievement of migrant children, Por this reason the 
migrant children v:ere sampled randomly from the total migrant ■ 
population at the levels studied, " The proportion of children 
from the different national groups in the sample therefore 
corresponds to their proportion in the total migrant population 
at these levels, Ho restrictions in terms of period of resid- 
ence in Australia were applied to the definition of migrant 
childrent All children whose parents v/ere not born in Australia 
were considered as migrant, .^^ 

The results of this study therefore provide an overall 
view of the tXchievement of migrant children at the primary 
level. These results provide a framework \mder which more de- 
tailed studies of specific groups of migrant children might be 
undertaken. Cur results have indicated some differences in 
achievement according to national origin, and suggest that 
future studies should concentrate on specific national, groups, 
Our results also indicate that the main differences in achieve- 
ment between Australian and non-English origin children occur 
among children v;ho have lived in Australia for up to five years. 
Studies on the progress of specific groups of migrant children 
in their first five years in Australia v/ould be of particular 
value, particularly studies which concentrate on an analysis of 
the factors that are related to progress in learning English, 
including both background variables and the specific educational 
expeVicnces of the children. The results of this study vjould 
provide a basis against which the results of further studies 
may be compared, 

J 

I There is also a need for further studies at the secondary 
school level to determine v/hethcr differences on langu^age based 
school achievement tests persist at the secondary level, and 
whether the achievement of non-Bnglish origin children at the 
secondary level is consistent v;ith their potential as assessed 
on non-verbal measures of gifeneral ability and their achievement 
in subjects v;hich arc less dependent on language, such as 
science and mathematics* 47 
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The persistent differences on th^ language tests found in 
this study point to the need. for research into the^development 
and evaluation of kore effective programs for teaching English 
to migrant children* The most urgent need is to provide programs 
for ncv;ly arrived migrant children, but the fact that language 
difficulties persist in children from a non-lSnglish origin back- 
ground v:ho have lived in Australia for a number of years points ^ 
to the need for more general programs in areas where there is a 
high concentration of children from non-English speaking back- 
grounds . 

Inhere is a; need for research into a variety of programs 
ihat could serve different; needs and different groups of children, 
fit is important to b3ar in mind that methods and approaches which 
/may suit middle class Australian children may not necessarily be 
appropriate for children from a different cultural background* 
Evidence from pre-school prograjifis in the United States has indi- 
cated that at the prc-school level structured directive programs 
are more effective in overcoming the language handicaps of chil- 
dren from disadvantaged backgrounds than ujostructured general 
enrichment programs. In vievf of these findings it is of concern 
to note that the current trend in primary and secondary schools 
is tov;ai^d more unstructured methods* Such methods may tend to 
increase the differences in achievement between Australian chil- 
dren and children from a non-English speaking background. It is, 
therefore in:portant that continuing evaluation studies be under- 
taken ^ to determine the most effective methods of teaching for 
children from non-English speaking htfme backgrounds* 

Special programs for the teaching of Snglish to migrant 
children have been initiated and funded by the' Australian govern- 
ment in the last five years. As yet no systematic evaluation 
of these prograjifis in terms of the achievement of migrant children 
has been undertaken * There is an urgent need for the evaluation 
of these programs and for further research into the development 
of more effective teaching programs for migrant children. 
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Grade 2 Results : Means and standard deviations on each 
test, and results of analysec of variance and t-tests. 





Group 


N Mean ov 


ik^sultc of Analy- 
ses of. Variance 
df\ F p 


Hesultc of t-tests 
Significant Differ- 
enceB only Bho;\-n 


PPVT 


Auf.'.t 
ES-EO 
ES-K^O 
NES 


54 65.407 8.302 

55 66.909 8.665 
16 65.875 10.366 

110 55.355 9.519 


5^09\^^f6 <.001 


Aust > N3?S 
(tr.6.620, p<.00l) 
ES-EO > mv- 

(t-6.238, n<.001 ) 

Es-iffio > mis 

(tM.085, p*^.00l) 




Aust t 
ES-EO 

NES 


54 20.44/1 4.695 
54 20.176 5.285 
17 22.235 6. IdO 
115 18. 501 " 4.799 


'5.214 4.765 <.01 


Aust > J^ES 
(1;=2:718, p<.Ol) 
ES-NEO > ilES 
it=3.05l, p<.01J 




Aua b 
ES-EO 
ES-NEO 
HES 


■ 55 71 .200 10.B99 
54 72.353 10.027 
18 76.575 11.471 

114 64.667 12.092 


3,215 9.060*<.001 


Aust > NES 
(tr.3.595, P<.001) 

ES-EO > NES 
(t=5.374, p<.00l) 
ES-mSO > NES^ 
(t=3.845. P<.001) 


■ KATl 


Auct 

ES-EO 

ES-JfBO 


54 32. /1 26 3.775 
31 52.194 3.885 
15 52.933 3.975 
110 23.027 7.051 


2^206 10.237 <.001 


Aust > NES 
(t:=4.238, p<.00l) 
ES-EO > NES 
'(t^3.1.53, p<.00 
ES-NEO > NES 
(t=2.632, P'C.01) 




Auct 
ES-EO 
ES-flEO 
NES 


54 32.611 3.125 
31 31.839 3./I65 
15 32.867 3.585 
110 29.091 6.147 


5;;06 7.360 <.001 


Aust > NES 
(t=5.960, p<.00l) 
ES-EO > NES 
(t=2.581 , p<.05) 
ES-HEO > NES 
(t=:2.521, p<.05) 




Aust 

ES-EO 

ES-KSO 

jiss 


52 35.288 9.868 
31 35.935 9.915 
15 38.667 6.997 
110 28.091 11.083 


3,204 9.212 <.001 


Au£3t > NES 
(t=.3.993, p^.COl) 
ES-EO > NES 
(t=2.651, p<*>Ol) 
ES-NEO > NES 
(t=3.592, p<.00l) 


MAT4 


AUGt 

ES-EO 

ES-NEO 

NES 


54 52.704 8.593 
31 53.523 7.756 
15 57.467 4.190 
110 44.764 11.272 


5206 15.142 <.001 


Aust > NES 
(t=:/1.563, p<.00l) 
ES-EO > NES 
(t=3.966, p<.00l) 
ES-NEO > NES 
(t=:4.311, p<.00l) 
ES-NEO > Aust 
(t=:2.071 , p<.05) 


CD 

ERIC 


Aust 
ES-EO 
ES-JfEO 
. NES 


54 11.778 6.751 
33 10.656 6.153 
17 10.412 6.005 
111 7. 180 6.145 


3^11 7.751 <.001 


Aufit > NES 
(t=4.565, p<.00l) 
ES-EO > NES 
(t=2.836, p<.Ol) 
ES-NEO > NES 
(t=:2.025, p<.05) 
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TABLE 

V 

Grade 4 Results ; Means and Standard Deviations on each 

test, and results o£ analyse^ of yariance and t-tests V 



Test 


Group 


N Mean SC 


Results of An*i1v— 
SOS ofvVariancG 
fl-f E . p 


Si/jnificanfc Diffei^ 
oncof; only Hhov;n 




Aust 
ES-EO 

NES 


49 79.27:? 10.889 
37 76.78/1 9.378 

99 66.41'1 11. 60^} 


3,199 19.045< .001 


AuGt > MES 
(t=6.473, TX.001) 
ES-EO > im 

ES-J^EO > i^iiS' 
(t«3.293, P<.01) 


Si'M 


ES-EO 
KES 


50 28. -940 9.318 
39' 29.846 8.809 

93 24.883 9.852 


3,200 4.147<.Ol 


Aust > NES 
(t=2.4lO,. p<.05) 
ES-EO > HES 

ES-KTEO > HES 
(t-2.080, p<.05) 


SSv/ 


AuejI; 
ES-EO 

KES 


50 I!?. 800 5.848 
39 14.103 5.185 

98 11 .704 4.829 


3,200 9.020<.001 


Aust > HES 
(t:=4.538, p<.00l) 
ES-EO > HES 

( i-.^O Kf^Q ri<r ^^^^ 

ES-NEO > HES 
(t=3.677, p<.00l) 


SSC 


Aust 
ES-EO 
ES-NBO 
HES 


49 21.694 8.052 
38 20.211 8.098' 
17 21 2Qd fi 762 
93 16.828 6.043 


3,193 6.269 <.001 


Aust > NES 
(ts4.054, 0<.OO1) 
ES-EO > NES ■ 
i t-2 624 n^f 01 ') 
ES-NEO > HES 
(t=2.751, p<.Ol) 


~ list 


Aust 

ES-EO 

ES-NEO 


49 27.224 8.466 
38 25.105 7.300 
IS 28. 267 S,S0'5 
98 ?0.959 7.485 


3,296 ^9. 470 < .001 


Aust > NES 
(t=4.577, p<.00l) 
ES-EO > NES 
(t-2. 918 D<.01) 
ES-HEO > HES 
(t=3.433, p<.00l) 


AI-14 


Aust 
ES-EO 
ho — J\ JlU 
KES 


48 l(p.708 11.022 
37 20.730 10.423 
If f y . ociv y . csi 1 
97 14.052 9.413 


3,195 5.3OK .01 , 


Aust > HES 
(t-2.646, p<.Ol) 
ES-EO > NliS 

ES-NEO > NES 
(t=2.199, p<.05) 




, Aust 
ES-EO 
ES-IJEO 
IffiS 


■48 15.146 6.046 
38 14.368 5.304 
17 15. 706 4.997 
98 12.510 5.325 


3„197 3.597^.05 


Aust > HES 
(t=:2.686, p<.Ol) 
ES-NEO > NES 
(t=2.394, p<.05) 


CD 

ERIC 


Auot 
ES-EO 
ES-NEO 
NES 


51 14.392 5.920 
37 13.892 ■ 6.578 
16' 16,125 5.365 
99 12.475 6.024 


3,199 2.368 HS 

^ 51 
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Gra(3e 6 Rosultc : Moans and Standard Deviations on each 
test, and results of analyses of varianee^ and t-tests 



Tect 


Gi*oup 


n Mean SB 


Kecuits or Anaiy- 
Bca of Varianee 
df P p 


Kuaults of t-tcs-Cs 
Signifieant Differ 
eneeo only shov^n 


PPVT 


AusI, 


62 89.258 11.956 
39 93.846 12.136 

1 J • joy 1 U . Uo / 

94 74.915 15.657 


5,205 25. 557 <. 001 


Aust > KES 
(t^6.128, p<.00l) 
ES-EO > KES 

\, . 7 p 1 , J>< . Wl } 

ES-EO > ES-lffiO 
(t=5.065, P<.01) 


SFM 


Aust 

ES~EO 

ES-i^EO 


61 34.6ti2 8.528 
.40 56.550 7.093 
13 56.000 10.852 
S2 51.500 10.185 


3,202 5-604 <- 05 


Aust > KES 
(t=2.123, P<.05) 
ES-EO > KES 
(ts2.847, p<.0]) 


SSW 


All a t 
E3-K0 
. ES-KliO 


60 23.767 7.7S^ 
40 24.250 7.695 
15 ' 22,550 7.287 
92 18.054 7.990 


, 

3,201 9-241 < -001 

— ^ i - - 


Aust > KES 
(tM.352, p<.O0l) 
ES-EO > KES 
(t=4.140, p<.00l) 


ssc 


Aust 
ES-LO 
ES-KEO 
KES 


62 25.710 9.820 
38 24.053 8.007 
13 24.077 9.069 
90 19.922 8.590 


5,199 5-665 <-001 


Aust > IffiS 
(t^5.849, p<.00l) 
ES-EO > KES 
(t=2.555, P^.05) 


L.ist 


Au£'t 
> ES-EO 
ES-KEO 

ms 


62 '30.629 9.233 
58 32.152, 9.668 
12 29.917 8.317 
92 24.217 9.. 566 


5,200 9-156 <. 001 


Aust > EES 
(t-=4.157, p<.00l) 
ES-EO > KES 
(ts4.278, p<.00l) 




Aust 
ES-EO 
ES-NEO 
NES 


59 35.085 9.769 
39 34.55s 7.960 
15 56.462 11.865 
90 55<.453 11.930 


5.197 0.491 NS 




AM5 


Aust 

ES-EO 

ES-IffiO 

■ rd)s 


60 20.255 5-598 
39 20.-282 4.510 
13 19.3S5 6.559 
90 18.222 6.058 


5,198 2.015 KS 


• 




Aust 
ES-EO 
ES-KEO 
KES 


62 16.274 5.541 
59 16.515 4.109 
15 15.923 5.664 
93 16.108 5.128 


5, 203 (1^,4 076 NS 

52 
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TABLIS A4 



Additional Tests, Grodo 4 and Grade 6 Samples. Means, 
Standard Doviaticno and Results of Analyses of Variance 

and t-toL-ts . 



Tout Gj'oup 


H Moan • SD 


Kesultr. of AxiaJ y~ Kosultu of t-tcnts 
SOS of Vai^iance (Significant Differ- 
df P p IcncoG only shovrn 


Gl-ndo 


Aosb 
KS-E0 
ES -11130 


24 ' 15.1.67 4*013 
to \ j'Oi J j'Zfiv 
9 14.222 3.420 
43 11.674 4.T27 


1 

3,8S 2.005 KS 




itc 


AUGt 

ES-EO 

ES-IiBO 

KE3 


24 22.042 8.265 
17 22,706 7.540 
9 23.222 10.022 
42 16.525 7,249 


3,88 4.424 <.01 

* 


Auct > KES 
(t=:2.823, P<.01) 
liS-EO > NES 
(tr'2.960, p<.Ol) 
]3S-l«i(5 > NES 
(tr=2.36l, p<.05) 


— — 
AuGt 

ES-BO 

BS-lvT30 


25 21.400 7.427 
17 20.529 7.559 
9 20.556 8. 502 
42 17.214 7.735 


3,89 1.875 HS 






,D * 

Aunt 
ES-EO 

E3-ireo 

KES 


28 16.056 4.509 

7 17.571 3.690 

53 14.698 4.681 


3,105 1 .151 NS 


• 


RV/K 


AuGi 
ES-EO 
ES-KEO 
NBS 


28 19.464 6.426 
22 17.000 8.150 
8 15.875 4.454 
55 12.400 5.556 


3,109 8.553 <.001 


Aust > NES 
(t=5-i92, p<.00l) 
ES-EO > KES 
(t=2.857, p<.Ol) 


RC 


Aust 
ES-EO 

ES-.inio 

NES 


28 17.393 7.004 
22 15.727 7.554 
3 13.500 4.598 
55 12.055 5.148 


3,109 5.2.60 <.01 


Aust > HES 
(t=5.'9'i2, p<.00l) 
ES-EO > NES 
(t=i2.458, p<.05) 
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TABTiK A5 



Compf^rison between mean scores of Australian group 
and KEO gx^oup with over five years residence- in 

Australia 









Australian 


KjSO; Over 


5 yi'S 






Orp(3o 


? 










residcn 




\ 








N 


Mean 


■ SD 




Mean 


SD 




P 


PPvT 




54 


65-407 


8.502 


87 


58.988 


7.571 


\ 

A n i t~ ^ 

4.715; 


< .001 


CPiI 




54 


20. AAA 


4*695 


91 


1 9 . 077 


b 0 1 66^ 


1 * 589 \ 


NS 


srKD 




55 


71 .20b 


10.899 


91 


67*769 


12ol52 


1 *71 7 1 


■ ws 


MATl 




■54 




5 . 775 


88 


29.091 




5*401 \ 


< 0001 






54 


52 0 611 


3*125 


88 


29.s'09 


5 . 945 


3o085 


'^flOl 


T T A 

MAT5 




52 


■55 0 288 


9.868 


88 


50*541 


1 1 0 1 68 


2*642 


^ *01" 


I-IAT4 




54 


52 0 704 


8.595 


88 


A6.6B6 


11 .7^6 


5.159 


< -01 


OD 




54 


11.778 


6*751 


08 


8.045 


6*102 


5''598 


l<o001 

i 


Grade 








• 












PPVT 




49 


79*275 


10*889* 


85 


69.955 


10.875 


4.777 


<.001 


SPM 




50 


28.940 


.9*318.' 


85 


26*941 


9.252 


1.210 


NS 


SSW 




50 


15*800 


5*848 


85 


15*000 


5*099 


2.8U 


^.01 


ssc 




49 


21 .694 


8*052 


• 85 


18*301 


^ ATA 

6*451 


2*665 


^*01 


LiSt 




49 


27.224' 


8*466 


85 


25*525 


0 f\ 0 
89OJ52 


2*641 


^*01 


^AH4 




48 


18*708 


11*022 


84 


15*905 


10oP50 


A A Of> 

1 *488 


■fcTn 






48 


15*146 


6*0-16 


85 


13*447 


5*^717 


A ^ A f\ 

. 1*612 


BO 


CD 




51 


14.592 


5.920 


85 


13.529 




1 *026 


NS , 


AW12 




24 


15.167 


4.018 


44 


12.452 




0* /1 5 


jHS 






25 


21 * 400 


7.427 


43 


18.674 




4 A A 1. 

1 •415 


US 


RV/K 




24 


22*042 


8.265 


43 


18*555 


"•911 


■ 1 .705 


Nb 


Grade 


0 


















mT 




62 


89*258 


11.956 


79 


80.620 


12.608 


4.150 


•^*001 






61 


54.852 


8*528 


78 


54.115 


8.614 


.505 


NS 


SSW 




60 


23.767 


7*786 


78 


20*692 


7*572 


2.356 


^.05 


SSC , 




62 


25.710 


9.820 


77 


22.299 


8*541 


2.189 


<.05 


lis-t/ 




62 


30*629 


9«253* 


77 


27*156 


8*957 


2.244 


'-.05 


AM4 1 




59 


. 35-085 


9»769 


77 


55.275 


11.116 


■- .105 


NS 


AM5 




60 


20,235 


5*598 


77 


19.078 


5.714 


1.184 


NS 


CD 




62 


16.274 


5.541 


79 


16*456 


4.885 


- .211 , 


NS 


Ai-:i2 




28 


16*036 


4.509 


43 


15.488 


4.585 ^ 


.495' 


NS 


RVfiC 




28 


19.464 


6*426 


45 


15»822 


5.491 


5^*998 


<.001 


RO 




28 


17.595 


7.004 


45 


15*178 


5*180 


2.948 


-^.01 
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TABLE A 6 



Comparison betvreen mean scores of Australian group 
and Southern iSuropean group with over five year^ 
residence in Australia 









Australian 


Southern European: 






Grade 










Over 5 yrs Res . 










. N 


Ms an 






Mean 


SD 


t 


P 


PPV'i? 




54 


65 0 407 


8.302 


61 


58.148 


6.382 


5.289 


- < *001 


cn-i 




54 


20.444 


4o693 


,64 


18.406 


4.856 


2 c 306 


< 005 


SPKD 




55 


71 « 200 


10.099 


64 


66 « 000 


12.268 


2.426 


<^ .05 


m'i 1 




54 


32o426~ 


,3.775 


63 


28.460 


6.710 


3.851 


<o001 


I-IAT 2 




54 


32.61 1 


3. 123 


63 


29.714 


5.925 


3<.>228 


<o01 


MAT 




52 


'35 o 280 


9.868 


63 


28.714 


11 .418 


3*265 


<*.01 


I-IaT 4 




b^ 


52.704 


8.593 


63 


^45.857 


12.239 


3*446 


<:,0l 


CD 




54 


11.77B 


6.751 


62 


7.710 


6.302 


3.555 


. ^,01 




4 


















ppvy 




49 


79o275 


10.889 


59 


67 •390 


9. 910 


5<933 


<,D01 






50 


28 V 940 


9.318 


58 


25^017 


8.395 


2,301 


<c05 


ssv/ 




50 


1 5 . 800 


5.848 


58 


1 1 .362 


4. 124 


4o 0O4 




n yi 




49 


21 .594 


8.052 


i— f-f 

57 


1 5 . 982 


4. 857 


A A r\A 


r\f\A 


last 






27o224 


8.466 


58 


^iO. (41 


6 . 1 6S 


4.571 


^.001 


AT-l 4 




48 


18.700 


1 1 .022 


58 


l":io485 


9.372 


2,o58 


^ r\A 
< oOl 


AM 5 




48 


15o146 


■ 6.046 


58 


11 .828 


5- J 61 


Pp048 


\ . Ul 


CD 




51 


14»392 


5.920 




12.322^ 


5. 805 


1 . 040 




AM 12 




24 


15.167 


4. 018 


30 


11 .333 


4.063 


1 • opo 




RC 




25 


21 ,400 


7.427 


29 


16.5B6. 


6.690 










24 


22,042 


8.265 


29 


15.966 


5,852 


3,1 2o 


<,01 


Grade 


0 


















PPVT- 




62 


89,258 


11.956 


53 


77.415 


11 .846 


5.317 


<.001 


SPM 




61 


34.852 


S. 528 


52 


33.058 


8.734 


1 « ip2 


KS 


SSW 




60 


23,767 


7.786 


52 


18.865 


7.287 


3,423 


<.oi ■ 


SSC 




62 


25*710 


9.820 


51 


20.137 


6.800 


3.431 


<,01 


List ■ 




62 


3.0.629 


9.233 


52 


25.585 


8.727 


3.097 


<,01 


AM 4 




59 


35.085 


' 9.769 


51 


34 . 1 37 


11 .221 


0,474 


KS 


AM 5 




60 


2C.233 


, 5.593 


51 


18.33*3 


.971 


2o392 


<*05 


CD 




62 


16.274 


5,341 


53 


16.623 


5.058 


-0.358 


NS 


A^I 12 




28 


16.036 


4.509 


50 


14.5'67 


4,929 


1 .101 


MS 


RC 




. 28 


19.464 


6.426 


31- 


12.452 


4.767 


4.790 


<.001 






28 


17.393 


7.004 


31 


12,484 


5*150 


3.087 

f 


^■,01 
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APPEMDIX 2 



GRAPHS 
ILLUSTRATING 
RESULTS 



\ 

/ 
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49 



+-8 
♦■4 
0 
-•4 
—8 
-1-2 
-1-6 



Grade 2 i 
PPVT CPM SPRD MATl MAT2 MATS MAT4 CD 
















\ 


• 

✓ 

• 

✓ 

• 

✓ 

• 

✓ 

• 

✓ 

• 


• • • 


• 

• 

• 




: 











♦-4 
0 
--4 

- -8 
-1-2 



Grade 4 
PPVT SPM SSW 



SSC 



LIST 



AM4' 



AM5 CD 

















i 

m 

✓ 

• 

• 

✓ 

• 

✓ 

• 

✓ 

• 




--^ 











T 



Grade 6 

* PPVT SPM SSW SSC 

♦-8 



♦-4 

0 
-.4 

-8 
-1-2 



LIST 



AM4 



AM 5 



CD 





^c::- 




\ 








✓ 

• 

✓ 

• 

✓ 

• 

✓ 

• 

• 








\ 

\ 


'^^-i*^ 

• 


......^ 



Australian 



ERIC 



ES-EO ES-NEO 

57 

Comparison of four main groups 



NES 



51 



+ ■4 
0 
-■4 

-8 
-1-2 



Grade 4 
AM12 RWK RC 



+■4 
0 
-■4 
-8 
-1-2 



AM12 RWK 



-\ — 



RC 



Australian 



ES-EO ES-NEO NES 

Comparison of fotir moin groups : Additional Tests 

Figure 2 



ERIC 
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Grade 2 
CPM CD 



53 59 

PPVT SPRD MATl MAT 2 MATS. MAT 4 



+ 0.4 



.0 

-0.4 - 

-0.8 - 

- 1.2 - 

■ 1.6 - 
-2.0 



















* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

4 

* 

* 
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* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


**•-... ^ V 










AM 5 




Grade 6 
SPM CD 



+ 0.4 
0 

•0.4 

•0.8 ' 

•1.2 ' 
• 1.6 - 

-2.0 
•2.4 



PPVT SSW 



*• ^. ^ 



*. \ 



ssc 



List 



AM4 



A"M5 



SE: up to 5 years SE:6-10 years — 



ERIC 



Australian 

SE:n-15 years ,^ . SE^over 15 years 

Comparison between Australian Group and NEC Group 
divided according to period of residence in AuUralia 



55 



GratJe 4 
AMI 2 RWK 



RC 



0.4 
0 



0^ 
1.2 

1,C 



1 





















Grade 6 
AM 12 



RWK 



RC 



0 

.0.4 



-1.2 
-1.6 























y 





Australian 



NEO up lo'S years iJEO 6-IOyeafs 



NEO 11-15 years NEO over 16 years \ 

Comparison between Australian Group and NEO Group 

clivlcletl according to period of residence in Australia : Additional Tests 

Figure 4 



61 



Grade 2 
CPM CD 



57 



PPVT 



SPRD 



62 

MAT 1 MAT 2 MAT 3 



MAT 4 



+ 0A 
0 

■ OA 
■0.8 . 

■ 1.2 

■ 1.0 
.2.0 
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Grade 4 




- Grade 6 

SPM CD 



PPVT 



ssw 



ssc 



0 

• 0.8 
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\ 
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Australian 

tsbfth European. 



Italian Greek 
East European 



Maltese 



59 



Grado 4 
AM 12 RWK 



RC 



0.6 



0.8 
1.2 
1.6 







\ 














Australian 




Italian : 







+ 0.6 




Comparison of mnin natioiinl ^roiip$ and Australrsn group: Additional tesu. 



Fipuro 6 
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